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ABSTRACT 

The instructional development (ID) process is a 
teaching method that can be applied to an entire. course, unit, or 
subject. 'The ID process can be compared to the decision making stages, 
in purchasing and designing a-house„ These stages involve such 
concepts as communication theory, audience analysis, and study of 
goals and objlctives. The choice of ideal and practical strategies 
must be considered in terms of student needs and effectiveness of 
class prese ntation. Using media specialists to help in the selection . 
of appropriate materials - tocarry out the-lesson_is_the„ next step. 
Such evaluated materials can include films, filmstrips, tape 
recordings, slides, and games, as well as print resources. Selected c 
materials are then tested with a small group of students from the 
classroom. If necessary, the strategy is modified and then put into 
practice. The six steps in using. a successful instructional package 
'aire: (1) prepare yourself (the classroom teacher); (2) prepare the 
/environment; (3) prepare the students; (4) use the medium; {5) 
revTew7~anff T6rtes^tr Thinr systeir^f^evising-and selecting new- 
materials and equipment is particularly appropriate to the use of 
films in the. classroom. (FG) 
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CHAPTER 1 \ „ 
. . ' ' ' OVERVIEW 1 

7 ■ • 

^we have observed and utilized tfte p/ocess .of instructional develop- 
ment— in our professional activrtiesVwe have been "impressed with the 
wisdom of the professional teachers of the past* The truly good 
teachers have always instinctively used the process we now call in- 
structional % development . Since it seemed to be a kind of inborfl or 
instinctive process, we were unable to* teach it. Hence, we talked about 
11 the art of teaching 11 or said that "good teachers are born, not made. 11 

With the arrival of the so-called "teaching machine" in the 1950' 5 and 
the wealth of research that these early machines have spawned, we can 
now start to talk about the science of teaching. The convergence of a 
"great diversity of research from many fields, i.e. , computer technology, 
the psychology of learning, audiovisual cpmmunicationSj tests and 
measurements., etc., has led to the point where the process of instruc- 
tional development can begin to take the practicing teacher who was not 
"born" a great teacher and teach that person to at least think like the 
great .teachers. „JThis_" science of teaching" is in its infancy, but the 
process is. sound and should prove to be a useful tool in educating the 
nation.. * ' 

Our hope, then, is that this brief . treatise . of the instructional de- 
velopment (ID) process will enable you, the classroom teacher, to apply 
ID to various aspects of your classroom". We suggest you begin by using 
the process with a one-hour unit and then work your way up to larger and 
larger^ units until you can apply the instructional development process 
to the entire course, class, or subject that you, are teaching. 



V CHAPTER 2 

- A MODEL 

.Instructional, development — is- a process that, has parallels in many 
aspects of our lives. The authors have observed the. use of similar 
processes -in many fields and regularly use °, the process as a means of 
making personal decisions on the purchase of such things as automobiles, 
home stereo sets, vacuum cleaners and even our own homes, 

> r 

The purchase of a house parallels the instructional development process 
in the classroom. We talked to, a local architect about the process of 
working with a client .and were. amazed at the sameness ~of communication 
processes used in this field and the instructional development field. 

In this chapter we offer a side by side comparison of the work of an 
architect with a house building client and the work of an instructional 
developer with a school teaching client. .° 
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You have been looking at your current residence 
and have concluded that it is no longer adequate 1 for 



you. You think you would like to build a house of 
your own, but you don't want a typical "tract" home, 
so you begin to look for an architect with whom you 
can work. The selection process includes looking at o 
existing non-tract homes, talking to people who have 
recently built their own homes and looking in the 
phone book in the yellow pages under "architect." 
The next step is t to make an appointment with the 
selected architect. At your initial meeting you 
attempt to ^establish rapport and determine whether 
or not to work with this particular architect. The 
first meeting, of course, does not imply any long- 
term commitment on either your part or on the part 
of the architect. 




You have been looking at your current class- 
room and have concluded that things cannot go on 
the way they have been. You think that you would 
like to build a curriculum of your own but "you 
don't want a typical commerical package. So you 
begin to look for a curriculum planner (instruc- 
tional developer) with whom you can work. The 
selection .process includes looking at existing 
non-commercial packages, talking to people who have 
designed their own curriculum and checking - the 
school directory for those people who are desig- 
nated to work with curriculum. The next step is to 
make an appointment with the selected instructional 
developer. At your initial meeting, you attempt to 
establish rapport and determine whether or not to 

e 

work with this particular instructional developer. 
The firs*t. meeting/ of course, does not imply any 
long-term commitment on either your part x>r on the 
part of the instructional developer. 






Once, you and the architect have agreed to work 

together, the architect begins the process of deter-. 

mining what kind of a person you are and what kind 

• * 

of a house will joeet your neeos. S/he will ask 
questions such as. how many people will live in the 
house immediately,, how many will live in the house 
5, 10, and 15 years from now, the approximate ages 
of the occupants, any physical limitations which 
might affect the mobility of the occupants, and 
their attitudes toward certain preferred building 
materials. The architect will also ask questions 



'about your social status, what image you wish to 
convey and how much money you have to spend. Other 
factors the architect considers include ethnic 
background? preferred style, and the whole host of 
things which make you and your family a unique set 
eft human beings. 






. Once you and the Instructional developer have 
agreed to work together, the instructional develop- 
er begins the process of determining what kind of a 
person you are and what* kinds of students you will 

e 

be working with. S/he will ask questions such 'as 
how many students aire in the classroom now and hqw 
many th?re will be 5, 10, and 15 years from now, 
what are the ages of the students, and are there 
any physical limitations which might affect the 
mobility of the students, how Veil can these stu- 
dents read, wr,ite, talk, and listen, and what are_ 
the students' attitudes toward certain t^pes of 
learning materials. The instructional developer- 
will also ask questions about tlie social status of 
you and your students as wel 1 as the students 1 
economic status. Other factors considered include 
ethnic backgrounds, preferred teaching and learning 
styles and a whole host of things which make you 
and your dlass a unique set of human beings. 



o 
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Now that the architect knows who you are, s/he 
needs to determine what activities are going to go 

4 

on in this*house. For instance, if you regularly 

use your horae for business purposes, the type of 

business in which you are ^engaged will determine the 

size, location and arrangement of this work area. 

If you entertain regularly, the architect must 

determine the usual number of people entertained, 

the* intimacy of the usual group and whether a 

special bar or games area is required. If ma^ny 

small 'Children are contemplated, a special nursery/ 

*> * 
^laundry drea may be appropriate. Other special 

considerations may include love of garden, number of 

automobiles and special hobbies. . ^ ,. 






Using the knowledge gained in the previous 

interview,, the architect begins to arrange the 
a 

. various functional areas of the house. These 



^_axran gements — frre— i^n tartlve~~ ana" the adva ntages and 
disadvantages of each arc discussed with you, the 
buyer. ' You, based on your own feelings and in 
consultation with others, determine which arrange- 
ment appears to best match you and your needs. 






Now that the instructional developer knows who 
you arc*, s/he needs to Jetermine what ' activities 
*are going to go on in this classroom. For in- 
stance, if you regularly teach children physical 
skills, the type of skills tau^ht w will determine 
the size, location and arrangement of this activi- 
ty. If you teach mathematics, this subject will 
determine the number of chalkboards, computers and 
other ma^h tools that will t?e needed. S/hc will 
try to set the educational outcomes (behavioral 
objectives) m as exact a terminology as possible. 








Using the knowledge gafned in the previous 
interview, the instructional developer begins to 
list the various teachijig^&traXegies-- tftatnfiig 



have a bearing on the behavioral objectives. Th»se 
strategies are tentative and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each are discussed with*"yoff, the 
teacher. You, based on your own feelings and in 
consultation with others, determine which strate- 
gies appear to best match you and your students. 
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' Having determined the best general arrangements 
for your house, the architect begins the process of 
drawing the blueprint. Depending upon the size of 
the firm, « many other people (reflecting many 
specialties) will contribute to various aspects of 

the blueprint planning. Separate plans will be 

• c 

drawn for the electrical, plumbing, .heating, and 

< 

framing systems. Local zoning laws, specific refer- 

13 

ences to site characteristics > and special attri- 
butes of the preferred building materials will be 
blended into the final drawings. You and the archi- 
tect will meet frequently during the drawing process 
so that the end product accurately reflects the 
merging of you, your needs, the building materials 
and the site. 




Having determined the best teaching strategies 
for meeting your educatipnaf "objectives, the ig- 
structional developer begins the process of out- 
lining the specific media materials and methods 
which will best serve the desired strategies. 
Depending upon the*. size of the school system many 
other people (reflecting many specialties) will 

contribute to various aspects of the outlining. 
* ° 

Separate outlines will be. prepared for book orders, 
motion picture film orders, and requisitions for 
transportation needed for study trips. Restric- 
tions on class activities imposed by time re- 
straints, dislances, space limi La Lions and" any 
special characteristics of the class will be 
blended into the f ina-l— strategies. You ~aud_-Uu» 



instructional developer wi 11 meet f rejqueiit ly dujjjig- 



the strategy ^utjJju^^rpT^^ss so Liiat the end 
product accurately reffecLs the rerging of you, 
your class, the strategies and the classroom. 



9 
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The completed blueprint is now delivered to a 

builder. The final selection of a builder follows 

the same pattern as the selection of the architect. 

The builder talks with his/her suppliers and peruses 

catalogs to find the materials tc turn the blueprint 

idea into the reality of a house. For example, the 

i 

blueprint calls for a lif*>t fixture at a certain 

location in the living room. Perhaps even ttfe basic 

♦ 

style is determined on the blueprint. You and the 
builder select the final light ^fixture from the 
fixtures* currently available. If the available 
fixtures do not meet your expectations, you may need 
to design your own and have one made to order. 
These buy QJ^ctfnsTnidt^ecis ions are made for all 
elements in the construction planning. 






X 



The completed strategy outline is pow^defiv- 

ered to the media specialists, ^curriculu:^ planners * 

and others who are needed to purchase or produce x *~» 

the materials *and arrangements' necessary to as-* 

semble the instructional package. Ttie final, selec L ~ 

tion of these individuals follows the same pattern 

as the selection of the instructional developer. 

These para-prof essionals talk with their suppliers. 

and peruse 'catalogs to find the materials to turn 

the outline into the reality of an instructional 

package. For example, the outline calls for a 

motion picture film at a certain point in the 

teaching presentation. Perhaps even the film sty^e 

and acting format is determined in the outline. 

You and the film expert select the final film from 

the films currently available. If the available 

films do not meet your expectations, yor may need 

to design your own and have one made to order. 

These buy or produce decisions are made for all 

elements in the outline. ' * 

v.* 
4i 
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TheoreticalXy, at thi§> point, the builder will 

/ 

take ieliveyy on the materials selected and will 
— ~* * . 

construct the house set forth in the architectural 
plans. Also, in theory, tlje buyer needs only to 
wait for the move-in date as determined by 'the 
builder. In reality, materials (even from % the 
latest catalogs) are not always available when 
needed due to shipping problems, clerical errors and 
general human actions. Therefore, the buyer* and the 
. architect must maintain close and regular contact 

'.Si « 

with v the builder so that alternative materials can 
be selected which will maintain the integrity of the 

blueprints and the satisfaction of the buyer. In 

/ \ A * 

addition to materials, the artisans and crafts 



people buildir 



ptfopje building the house will make modifications in 

/ 

the blueprints based" on their technical knowledge 
and whim. Therefore, the buyer and architect will 
regularly tour the building site and accept or. 
reject the building serendipities . 



Theoretically, at this point, the expert will 



purchase or produce the materials selected and will 

J assemble the instructional package describe/ in the 

strategy outline. Also, in theory, thc- # teacher 

needs only to wait for the completion date as set' 

* 

by the experts. In reality, materials (even from, 

■ • " ( N „ ' ' % 

the latest catalogs) are not always available when * 
• » • * 

9 needed due to shipping problems, clerical errors, 

* 

and general human actions. Therefo-**, the teacher 
and the instructional developer must. maintain close 
and regular contact with the experts so that * « 
alternative materials can be selected which will 
mafntain the *integrity^of the 'strategy outline and 

A Of 

the satisfaction of the teacher. In addition to 
* materials, the para -professionals and workers* 
making "materials will make modifications in the 
\ outJin<l based on the i< # technical knowledge and 
whim. Therefore, the teacher and the .instructional 
developer must regularly ^Inspect the materials and 
accept^ or reject the p/pduction^ serendipities. 



FRir 
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The dream of the past has become the reality of 
the present and you are ready to move into your new 
house. Assuming the adequacy of the architectural 
blueprint arjji the quality of the builder'; execution 
of these blueprints, your 'move-in rapidly converts 
your empty house to a full home. Conversely, if the 
architect and/or builder inadequately interpreted 
you and your needs, the house may only become a home 
after modi fi cat ion. ♦ « 




The dream of the'" past has fce'eome the reality 
of the present and you are, ready to try out your . 
new instructional package. Assuming the adequacy 
of the instructionally developed strategy outline 
and the quality of the various experts/ execution" 
of this outline, your try out of this new instruc- 
tional mode rap* Ily converts this sterile package 
into .1 comfortable suctffr&sful teachinp/ learning 
situation. Conversely, \f the 111strurL1011.1l d£- - 
veloper and/ or paraprofcssionals ' inadequately 
interpreted you and your .class, the msl nit Lional 
package may only become a comfortable teaching/ 
learning si Ui.it ion alter modification. 
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You and your family are dynamic and changing. 
Your house is static and unchanging. As the static 



house and the dynamic family diverge, the early 
comfortable homey feeling is replaced with an un- 
comfortable fit. Depending on the nature .of/ the ^ 
changes in 'the family, minor or major modification 

^ilrl— be— needed -to restore thejionse to a~TTorhe\ For 

. instance, your business^ activities have changed ainl 
the room used to conduct this activity remains 
largely unused. Meanwhile your family has grown and 
your need for a family room has increased. Minor 
changes in the. business room converts it to. a family 
room and the comfortable homey "fit" is returned. 
As another ' example, your plan for* a child is met 
with triplets. In addition you suddenly have a need 
to house an aged parent. Remodeling of the existing 
structure cannot meet the space needs of this ex- 
panded family,, Therefore, an entire addition is 

^required to 'return the> family and house to a com- 
fortable homey "fit." As a third example, your 
family has grown and left home and you have far more 

.house than is needed. At this point no modification 
will .recreate .the comfortable homey "fit" and a 
decision is made to sell the structure. 



You :a your class are dynamic and changing. 
Your instructional "package is static and unchang- 
ing. As the static package and the dynamic class 
diverge, the early comfortable t eat li i ng/ learning 
feeling is r ep I aTed wiT 11 iinc om foT tab le FTt ~ He ~ 
pc.iding on the nature of the changes in the elasr, 
minor or major modifications vill be needed to 



o 

JC 



restore the instructional paT!TigeHCu _ a~TTnnfcrrtal>4*v 

o 

succlsgj^fiilx^, teaching/learning s i tu.it ion. Koi 
instance, your unit on the sol.ir system is on tnu> led 
by new discoveries resulting hum space ex/) I or- 
ation. Meanwhile your class has become more 
sophisticated in the v>ays of space exploration I nun 
their o*'ti personal television viewing. Minor 
changes in the unit on the sular system by the 
substitution of a new videotape tor an outmoded 
I6nun film converts the package from a datef? concept 
to an exciting new experience foi the class, and 
the comfortable teaching/ learning ^situation is 
returned. As another example 1 , your plans for a 
class of 18 students are met with a ftnauiial 
crunch in the school distric t , resul 1 1 ng in 40 
students in your class, including live mentally 
retarded children being ma i list i earned. Substituting 
a new videotape for an old I (mm f 1 1 ni cannot meet 
the needs ol this expanded c lass as you have only 
one TV set and they cannot all see it at once. 
Furthermore, mentally retarded children can't 
comprehend the totality of the package. Therefore, 
a major addition of one or more TV sets plus a set 
of remedial materials for those that fall behind is 
needed to return the class ami the instructional 
package, to a comfortable, sue cess lul teaching/ 
learning situation. As a third example, your class 



suffers from the zero population growth and drops 
to only eight children; the space program is dis- 



continued in favor, of a greater felt need of 
__society_for solutions to the energy problems.. You 
now have an instructional package which is beyond 
the interest or needs of the class. At this point 
nr> unifications _wiU recreate the comfortable 



successful teaching/learning situation and a 
decision is made to drop the unit from, the class 
activities. 






You have been looking at your current residence 
and have concluded that it is no longer adequate iwr 
you. You think you would like to build a new house 
.of your own, but you again don't want a typical 
"tract'^home.. So you return to your trusted archi- 
tect who once again determines who you are and who 
you have .now become . 9 





You have been looking at your current instruc- 
tional package and., have concluded that it is no 
longer adequate for you. You think you would like 



to bui\$£fi new curriculum of your own, but you 
again don't, want a typical commercial package. So 
.you return to your trusted instructional developer 
who once again determines who you are and who you 
have now become. * 



If rIc: 



CHAPTER 3 
THOUGHTS ON COMMUNICATION THEORY 



"Once you and the instructional "developer have* agreed to work 
together, the instructional developer begins the process of 
determining what kind of a person you are and what Jcinds__of 
students you will be working with. 11 

What is "so difficult TFdut~coijiiuhication among people anyway? Why are 
there so many courses on such a simple thing? I talk and you listen - 
presto, we have communication; it's simple! For example, if I say, "I 

left my cat out all nights you know what my words, mean, don't you? 

You're not sure?? You doft't know what kind of cat I was referring to? 
Well* what difference does that make? 

The difference ^ecomes-ffiore--ohvious ifLwe list just a few k inds of cats. 
Of course, there are Siamese, Persians and Angora; there also are lions", 
ieopards and ocelots; and there ar$ gossips, smooth operators, and 
tractors. Now it just. happens that the "cat" left out all night could 
have been any of these, including the last one, a piece of earth moving 
equipment which would have been better protected from the weather if it 
had been put in a 'garage for the night. 

"Well," you might say, "there are a few words that have more than one 
meaning." The fact is words themselves have NO meaning. People have 
meaning for words, and what I mean when I use a_.certain_word may or , may 
not be similar to what you may mean when you use the same word. In 
order to understand this, concept, we really need to look at the process 
called communication.^ 

What IS communication? A very simple definition is;. The transfer of 
ideas .from the thinking of one person to the thinking of another .person. 
Actually, it woulcf be more accurate to say "organism" rather than 
"person" in the above definition, but as our major concern is with human 
communication, we will generally think of people in the discussion that 
follows. 

For communication to odcur there must be at. least two people involved. 
There may be more than two people but the one initiating the communica- 
tion is the one who selects the way for the communication to get to 
those intended to be the receivers of the communication. To simplify 
the discussion, let us give names to' some of the components of the 
communication process. 

First there is the one initiating the process; we. shall call this person 
the^ JCOmmuiliiLator. (Notice that the, e nding is -or, which is a suffi x 
used, to change a Verb to a noun.) There is the one (we shall, in our 
.examples /use the^singular^— although, more than one CAN be involved) who 
receives the communication; we shall call this person the communicatee 
(The Suffix -ee designates the recipient of an actio n). Th ere is the 
channel which is chosen to appeal to the sense receptor most likely to 
be effective in a given situation. There is the mediufa which is the 
particular item that transmits the communication from the, communicator 



through the chosen channel to the communicatee. There is. the message 
which is the idea being transmitted and there is feedback which is 
really a secondary message flowing in the opposite direction, 

C tet us— analyze '*these~-6omponents mor closely.^ C ertai n characteristics , 
cff^both the communicator and the communicatee bear especia^y^clxTSB-- 
scrutiny. Each party possessed a well-developed battery of communica- 
tion skills. Of paramount importance is the similarity or dissimilarity 
of the skills. For example, Tfthe communicator speaks in English, but 

the communicatee understa nds only Sw ahili, there is an obvious barrier 

to ' communication. If The ^ommunicatc^chooses to communicate by speak- 
ing when the communicatee, is deaf, there is another obvious barrier. 
One important criterion for communication to be successful is that there 
— be the proper relationship between like categories of skills for the 
communicator and the ; communicatee, i.e., there is no sense in showing a 
picture to a blind person. Included among the communication skills, 
along with the cbmponents of speaking/listening, yriting/reading may be 
included and such other skills or modes as gesturing, singing, dancing, 
" paintings drawing, using-a_camera^ aMj^erous otherjnodes Jby which the 
-communication may be transmitted and perceived. In each case; wharteve-r 
communication modes the communicator elects, the communicatee must be 
able to receive the message through the appropriate proprioceptors and 
understand the stimulus bei'ijg received. 

% A second characteristic of both the communicator and the communicatee is 
their^ knowledge about the subject under consideration. Again the 
similarity or dissimilarity of their knowledge about the subject is of 
* vital importance to the success of the attempt' to communicate. If an 
adult with highly developed skills 'in algebra, trigonometry and calculus 
attempts to explain these concepts to a child who has not yet mastered 
the multiplication tables, there will most likely be a breakdown, in the 
communication attempt. Of course, the reverse is also trjie if the 
communicator talks below the knowledge level of the communicatee; bore- 
dom and/ok^ sense of being put down niay prevent the communicatee from 
paying attention and again the communication may breakdown. There must 
be an awareness on the part of the communicator of the knowledge level 
• of the communicatee abd an effort made to harmonize differences. 



the attitudes each party brings to the communication situation is a 
third characteristic ^hich influences the success or failure -of the 
process. Specif icallyjHhe attitudes, each holds about the subject under 
discussion, about each other, and about the other components of the 
situation will, facilitate or hinder the process ♦ Attitudes are the 
results of -past experiences and so if the parties to the communication 
' have extremely diverse cultural backgrounds and socioeconomic environ- 
ments, there is a better than average chance that communication may 
suffer. * " . • • * 

Another component of the process is the channel selected by the com- 
municator. S/he, may select ° any .JWie- or any combination of the five 
• physical senses (seeing,, hearing, smelling, touching, or tasting) as the 
most appropriate channel (c) to maxinu2e**chances ,of delivering the 
optimum message. For example, a verbal or even pictorial description of 
the flavor of a lemon simply does not as fully convey the message as 
giving the coimnunicatee a taste of the lemon. 





The medium sJibsfen to carry the message froft the communicator to the 
appropriate sense of the communicatee is still another component of the 
process: ;To Repeat the example of the lemon, if the logical decision is 
made to give the .communicatee a taste., the choice of medium still must 
be_made frQW such possibilities as serving a whole lemon, a lemon slice, 
lemon [j uice, or lemon flavored frosting on a cake. Each will generate a 
di f f erent response TnTthr communicatee^ - _ 

The message to be conveyed is also a vital component of the process (in 
-some ways it may-seem Jto be ^the most vital, but actually all components 
ate interdependent and none can function in isolation). The message 
itself is composed, of several sub-components. In order to frame a. 
message which can be successfully transmitted one must encdde the idea 
which first exists as a feeling. before the communicator fias even thought 
of it " Depending on one's skillsj on one's perceptions of the situation 
in which one plans to attempt the communication, and on the analysis of 
the characteristics of the communicatee, one. may select any of the 
numerous . modes of. encoding available. These modes include the possi- 
bilities of language (words to say or write), choreography (dance steps 
to ex pres s the idea), music, painting or drawing, and several other 
techniques^ ~whicTT~cah express the idearsr One-must give tt consideratioa_to__ 
the content which is to be encoded. The content is the essence of the 
idea, the whole purpose of the communication, the thing you hope to 
transfer from your thinking to the thinking of others. 

• f ; 

The^ communicator has to make, decisions, such as. what code will be most 
effective, what content will be appropriate, af|d should there Be some 
combination of codes used for greater impact? ^As these decisions are 
made, th6 way the message is tYeated is varied according to the com- 
municator's perceptions of the situation and a decision has been made as 
to the best treatment of the ..message. The treatment may be formal or 
informal, simple or complex, and/or many other things, but it is always 
the treatment perceived to be the best in the immediate situation. 
Frequently, after \some time span (maybe almost instantaneously) the 
perception may alter indicating a different treatment may have been 
superior, but that only caft affect a future message. 

\ \* - 

Each message, then, must be encoded. This selected code is composed of 
various elements (the sounds tfetat make iip the words) which are strung* 
together in some structure (the words make up sentences). „ 

The final component of th6 communication, process to be considered is 
feedback . It is the vital essehtial to any' hope for success ii\ the 
process* By feedback, we refer to the reverse flow of a message. It 
may be spoken words, or may be only subtle . cues which the, communicatee 
-emits such as facial expressions, posture, gestures, etc., which, when 
received by the cqwnunicator, afford him/her a measure Of how success- 
fully the initial message was. received. In (effect, the communicator and 
communicatee switch roles during this interval, and as can be imagined, 
during-a-rapid-fire interchange of ideas, the participants are reversing 
rbles rapidly and continuously. • / 

With the major components of the process identified, it now is necessary 
to discuss the relationship between the two participants. Both the 



communicator and the communicatee have lived somewhere, . had certain 
feelings, desires, frustrations, pains, and other experiences which have 
made them what they are. Their, view of the world, of the situation in 
which they now find themselves, of each. other, and indeed, of the com- 
munication itself is_colored„ by these„ experiences. .Their perception of 
the immediate point under discussion is, thus, affected by their indi- 
vidual" ~f: ields qf. experience, — ^s^oJLw^fiQ^ejeyer j^ ^ye identical 
fields of experience, neither can they have identical perceptions of any 
single situation. As the hope for successful 'communication is based on 
the commonality of experience, and as it is clear from the foregoing 
that complete cownonality^ of experience is impossible, we must conclude 
that communication is impossible. "Bat," you may say, "I know, that is 
wrong because I communicate yith others all the time." This is true but- 
to understand how this is .possible, we must add, one more factor to the 
discussion. It is a necessary to" consider, the overlap of these individual 
fields of experience. While- it may be true that no two people can haye 
identical fields of experience, it is also tru^> that in many events 
there can, be a common sharing of experiences. If\we both see a certain 
.motion picture, we will ,come away from it with some degree of com- 
monality. It may be true that, we may perceive different things in the 
film In diff erent^waysy btrtTwe WERE -exposed- t^>^he_^me^ timuri^d .^ome^ 
degree- of commonality must /result. The more experiences that are shared 
by two people, the mo.re their perceptions will be similar and the 
greater the-chance for successful communication. \ 

For example, suppose a gentleman is obsessed with a particular idea of 
something he would very much like to accomplish. Suppose he goes about 
doing what is considered to.be "usual" activities but the v: al project 
is always on the fringes of thought. Suppose he, because ,bf the con- 
tinued contemplation of the project, does some £hings differently than 
usual or does them, in* a way which some other individuals consider "odd." 
What do you suppose various strangers viewing our "obsessed" gentleman 
may think of him? You can be. assured each viewer will give a different 
interpretation to thV observed , activities. One . may view him as pre- 
occupied or thoughtless. Another may view him as secretive, maybe even 
criminal. A third, may assume him to be immoral. Still another cpuld 
assume him to be insane or at leist not fti complete control Of his 
mental processes • Finally, someone else could assume him to be an 
ob.v^ous murderer. If we could examine the thoughts, motivations, 
activities and feelings of&each of these viewers j we 5 would find that 
each of them may have had experiences in his/her private life which 
causes perceptions of- thfc "obsessed" "to be colored by his/her own 
previous experiences and thus, conclusions are as described. Truly, _the 
view of the gentleman with the obsession is altered by the eye of the 
beholder. 

Finally, we must tackle the place of the word "meaning." In the example 
used at the beginning of this article, a rather common question which an 
aleft communicatee wajr of . the communicator i*'"Wh*t do you mean by 
•cat 1 ? 0 Notice We are not asking that the word "cat" be Refined, but 
rather we are atsking what the speaker means when s/he uses the word. 
This question is asked because (due to, the individuality of perceptions 
and the resultant experiences) an* alert communicatee will seek to in- 
crease the area of commonality of his/her field of experience with that 



,6f the,^ speaker by determining .what, if any, common experiences each 
party to the communication may have had. If the communicator does the 
same., thing before starting, or permits feedback to assure commonality, 
s/he can feel confident that the communication is succeeding. 

However, if the two participants^in the communication fail to search put^ 
each other's, meaning for a particular word or phrase, they may suffer a 
^insnmicMion breakdown as a result .of "bypass. 11 Literally, this mean$\ 
they may talk past "each other. Tf " I say "cat" meaning a- bulldozing 
tractor and f you- hear "cat" and think of a small pet animal, we are 
bypassing. 

Another cause of communication breakdown is the presence of "noise" in 
the system. Here we refer to any additional stimuli which may mask or 
distort the proper, stimuli. Such* "noise" can be introduced anywhere in 
t He process/ The* communicator .may select a poor code* for his/her idea,. 
The improper code will modify the original idea to a smaller or* greater* 
degree. The C9ded idea, when committed to* some medium, may be further 
modified by weaknesses in the medium., The channel selected may not be 
the best for -the communicatee resulting in further loss of the original 
idea. Finally, the decoding process in the thought of the communicatee 
.4nay.^uxJ;iLer_^^ idea because this person applies a different 

meaning to the words than were origi5ally~lntend^d. The-following-model — 
illustrates the ideas just presented. 

c ' ■ 

LOSS OF CONCEPT IN TRANSMISSION 




First-, the communicator may be. hampered during the encoding process in 
the attempt to find a code which** can fully encode the idea. If the 
cownunicator has in . mind a black square but knows the communicatee 
understands only a different language than, English, -the code selected 
may. be * a quick , sketch done with pencil and paper. Unfortunately, 
pencils usually do not produce pure black, so immediately the concept is * 
changed* Furthermore, unless the communicator takes time to use*- some 
device to produce' perfect right angles and straight lines, the shape 
will probably not be a true square. By the time the message is com- 
mitted to some medium, it has already been slightly distorted. 

Second, let us suppose the /communicator . holds the paper up f&r the 
communicatee to see the "black square." It so happens, light reflects 
~of£ the surface strangely and, the gray pencil marks are further 
lightened afld appear to be just a medium gray. Furthermore, the 
"square" may be further distorted by the angle at which it is^ observed. 

Then the * conmmnicatee, perceiving the shape and basing his/her per- 
ception on previous experiences, may assume the shape to be a slight 



distortion of some shape s/he knew from before and so adds to the sketch 
the "missing" elements and thus "sees" an irregular medium gray shape . 
when a perfect black square was intended;* " 

*\ * 
The distortions or losses tfiat occur during the process o*£ transmitting 
a communication can result from many factors, some, but not all of 
which, v- follow. In the encoding process, the communicator may be in- 
accurate in measuring the communicatee and select -an inappropriate, ot 
less appropriate code than might have been- selected." %Even the best code 
may simply be inadequate to convey the idea correctly. The medium 
chosen to carry the encoded message may be inadequate or may permit the 
introduction jcjfj'noise 1 ' (factors which mask or distort^ the intended 
message). The, channel selected, may be inappropriate or may involve % 
delays or^ other distortions such-as the. spoken word being presented to a 
hearing impaired^conraunicat~ee. Finally, the decoder may- miss some, more 
..available information and further will always modify the encoded message 
in light of the communicatee !s own past experiences t 

foe reader may question what all of the preceding discussion has to do 
with the process of teaching and formal education. It should be patent- 
ly clear that communication and the processes and procedures which 
enhance success in communication are the basic root which makes possible 
theprocess of education. Without the ability to communicate,* no educa- 
tion^ouW be ~possTKt^7^or-^t— least- no-education in_the, traditional 
sense^would^be^possible without the. usual forms -of communication. If 
, conwmnication thesis- so_basic to education, it should be obvious that 
knowledge of the communication^ process should greatly enhance . the 
"process of education. ^ V — - 

f£e first step which a successful communicator considers is the 
similarity or lack of similarity between himself/herself and the audi-_ 
ence being considered. Questions to be answered specifically are 
enumerated in the next chapter but the reader should be fully cognizant 
that familiarity with as much about the audience as can be"* determined, 
knowledge of prejudices, attitudes, skills, and abilities are. the in- 
gredients in the step known as audience analysis. The educator/ 
communicator/instructional developer must first analyze the audience 
(.including what they now know about your subject) and then determine 
what they should know about the thing you desire to communicate. 

Then, we iay ask, do we always perceive or understand what is communi- 
cated? And we can aftswer, that of course we do not, but we can, if we 
make the effort, understand sufficiently and frequently enough for us to 
get along most of the time. Yet we also knov*, that in our every con- 
versation much* that is, intended fails to be communicated. 
■ *a - • . 1 

Examples of failures to communicate abound and are even the subject of 
many books. Translations from one language to another provide many 
easily seen illustrations of instances in which the different idiom 
produces what are humorous,; statements. "Throw the cow over the fence 
some hay," may sound peculiar to a native speaker of English* but the 
word order is quite natural for those using Germanic languages.. The new" 
Swedish immigrant says, "Make da boat come by da dock, pretty tall 
vatter here and I no *an swim anything," The American teenager, may 

I 
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refer to any means of transportation as "wheels 11 . These examples show 
the varying, attempts to communicate by people who are different in 
ability, culture, or custom* . • 

Failure to communicate what is" in our thinking results from not saying 
what we mean or from not understanding what' is said. Understanding is 
based on experience.. Lack of experience among children gives rise to 
several examples of communication breakdown: 

......Little Johnnie was in Sunday school listening to his teacher tell 

how lot and- his family left Sodom. As they left the burning towri Lot's 
wife, looked back and she was turned into a pillar of salt. Little 
Johnnie raised hi»s hand and volunteered a newer example based on his 
.experience, "The other-day- mama was driving out of the parking lot. She 
looked back, -and she turned into a telephone pole. 11 Did the teache r 
communicate the CORRgCT concept? 

• •••••Consider the little girl whb came in from playing arid said to her 
Mother, "Where did I come from? 11 Her mother responded by telling the 

-child about the facts of life and then summed it up 'with the question, 
"Now do you understand?" Her daughter sighed and replied, "Well, I 
guess so; Suzie said she came from Chicago and I just wanted to know 
where I came from. 11 Do our communications fulfill a NEED? 



rrFtrrally,™ there was — a — nhii^h y»lripr wh o aske d a Sunday school 



student, "Who knocked d6wn the walls of Jericho?" The child immediately 
answered, "It wasn't me. I was at a party with. .my friends." Are our 
communications being UNDERSTOOD ? 

Adults are just as prone to misinterpretations, as are children. 

.... .A. police officer stopped a car and , asked the driver, "Have* you 
driven a car before, and how long?" The answer came, "Yes, I ! ve driven 
before, and the car was fifteen or eighteen fe£t long." Are WE REALLY 
communicating ? 

.../•.The teacher asked the young boy to name the seasons the year. 
The young man answered, "Hunting season, fishing season', swimming 
season, and skating season," In our communications our 1 PERCEPTIONS 
differ . 

.A letter received recently was addressed: , 
Dir. Jayne Q. Doe ¥ . 

123 MacArthur * 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

Hear Dr. MacArthur: v x 

• v*. ■ • ' " \ 

Are we CAREFUL in our communications ? - * / 

A student bought home a very good theme, but* it was marked/ "C." 
Feeling their child rhas been unfairly discriminated against, m the parents 
were calling the tetacnfer when the u sheepish scholar produced a cover page 
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on which the teacher had written, "Excellent theme, but ten days la£e," 
Have , you ever been guilty of communicating only the PART you desire? 

. ...*A child, asked the usual question* "What" did you do in school 
today?" responded with, "Nothing," v Knowing something of teaching and 
schools in general the reader will-quickly ascertain that it* was probab- 
ly a day very full of activity but the child, in his/her desire to get 
out and piay, did not wish to delay and so the short negative answer 
seemed^to be one which would end the discussion. Is there a LACK of 
communication ? 

We must be conscientious to weigh our attempts to communicate and even 
more so to weigh what is communicated to us, We must look for CORRECT - 
NESS of concepts, fulfillment o f -NEEDS t — whether we, are being UNDERSTOOD , 
if our PERCEPTIONS may differ, if the communication is COMPLETE , whether 
the communication was prepared CAREFULLY , if the communication may be 
only PARTIAL , and why there may be a LACK of communication. Look for 
the purpose, determine the -problems, analyze the communicator and the 
communicatee and determine what are their differences and how to over- 
come them. T hen With a little luck and a lot of effort, we may find our 
coawmnicat' * imprqving. 

An enlightened teacher communicates and' an enlightened student perceives 
what is being communicated. 
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CHAPTER if 
AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 



"S/he will ask .questions such as how many students are in the 
classroom now and how many there will be 5, 10 and 15 years 
? from now, what are t fie ages of the students, and are there any 
physical limitations which might affect the mobility of the 
students, Uow well can these students read, write, talk, and 
listen, and what are the- students attitudes toward certain 
types of learning materials. The instructional developer will 
also ask questions* about the social sttftus of you and* your 
students as well as~ the students 1 economic status. Other 
factors considered include 'ethnic backgrounds, preferred 
teaching and learning styles ^and a whole host of things which 
make you and your class a unique set of human beings*. " 

As mentioned in Chapter 3, the communicator/educator/ instructional 
developer (or can we say teacher?! must give consideration to the com- 
municatee. In the desire to maximize the efficiency of the trans- 
mission^ it "is essential that as many barriers to successful trans- 
mission as possible are removed. 

What are the characteristics of the audience? What factors will influ- 
ence the transmission of the communication? What can we find out about 
the audience? The factors alluded to in Part One include knowledge of . 
the subject unier consideration, attitudes about the subject, the other 
people involvei in the situation "and the level of communication skills. ~ 

We ha^e — ltfdtcated— the_^need to h armonize differences which may exist 
between the parties involved in tfie consmunxcation^- — This does not mean 
that each. party must have equality in each, of these factors; Tt~~simply — 
means that consideration is given to the differences and an attempt is 
made to work within the limits of the other party^s capabilities. For 
example, consider the f actor. ff comriunicatioA skills. A sincere com- 
municator will know, before the communication is attempted, whether tne - 
comnunicatee will be best served by a verbal, visual or tactile display. 
*S/he will know at what vocabulary level the v£?*al display could be 
understandable to the communicatee. S/he will 'know how visually liter- 
ate the conmmnicatee may be, S/he will know if the only way the com- 
municatee can "get the message" is through manipulation of some object 
or otherwise touching something related to the message. 

Similarly* with the factor of knowledge, the communicator must consider 
how much knowledge the communicatee has in regard to the subject being, 
discussed. It is obviously necessary 11 that the ideas being communicated 
are basically within the knowledge range of the communicatee. Of 
course; ideas can go, beyond present knowledge (or«how else could we 
learn?) but the degree of advance must be just right, too much will lose 
the audience, and tdo little will be no challenge. 
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Attitude is, perhaps, the most easily overlooked factor and yet may be 
the most important. Differences ^in attitude* about the subject reflect 
broader differences that may exist about life in general and specific 
actions in seemingly unrelated matters in particular. For example^ a 
student imfy insist on wearing, a hat in class. This may seem like a 
matter which is unrelated to the teaching/learning situation irj the 
classroom and so th* teacher may demand removal of. the offending 
garment. The student may sullenly acquiesce but thus develops an atti- 
tude of resistance to whatever the teacher has to communicate. The 
teacher * has not , given ' adequate consideration to the differences in 
attitude which exist between himself /herself and the student. From the 
student's point of view, the importance of the offending hat may be in 
reaction to the need for peer approval and feeliftgs of need for some 
show 9 of independence. Really, what difference does the* hat make, 
anyway. The teacher's cultural background has inculcated in him/her the ' 
belief 'that wearing a hat indoors is improper and failure to remove the 
hat is a mark of disrespect. The teacher' s*owr insecurity may need this* 
outward marl: of respect. Thus, the teacher is just as much, in need of a 
sense of importance as the student. How much better the possibility of 
good communication if each party :an learn to understand the needs' of 
the other and ignore the trivia. 

Taking into 'account all of the' 'differences which may exist between the 
communicator and the communicatee, the successful communicator has 
actually performed the act of analyzing the audience. Knowing their , 
skills, knowledge levels, * and attitudes, the teacher has determined 
''entry behavior.^' That is, s/he knows what the learner can do in rela- \ 
tion to the subject under 'discussion and what desirable changes in the 
learner's behavior will indicate successful learning. S/he has deter- 
mined entry behavior and is measuring that against thte desired terminal 
'behavior. / 



Ijujth.£_jiext chapter, we will devote effort to the establishment of ways 
*to propeHjT^tsrte^ternai^ When both entry and terminal 
behaviors are known and the differences^ are measurable, it becomes the 
task of the teacher .to determine what must .o"cTcxrr^o^the_ student for 
him/her to get from entry to terminal behavior. ' ^ ■ ■ 
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OBJECTIVES 



"Now £hat cue instructional developer knows who you are, s/he 
netyls to determine what activities are going to go on in this 
classroom. For instance, 'if you regularly teach children 

.physical skills, the type of skills taught will determine the - 
size, location and arrangement of this activity. If you teach 
Mathematics; this [subject will determine the number of chalk* v 

] boards, ' Computers \ and other math tools that will be needed! 
y S/he will try tol set the educational outcomes (behavioral- 
objectives) in as exact a terminology as "possible." 

As we My above, the audience analysis gives us a statement of who the 
learners are and what potential -they have for learning. It also 
describes what the learners currently* know about the subject. The 
"^purpose of this step in the ID process is ta determine where the class 
tor individual learner is to end up. Thii determination i* based on what 
they currently know as* well as their potential for change. (We define 
f learning as change in behavior.) All persons in the claps must progress 
as far as they are capable of going. To this end we can set individual, 
as well as class goals. » 

An effective goal statement, or behavioral objective, or end result, or 
any other finishing statement, must clearly state three things to both 
the learner and the teacher.. It *ust clearly tell what the learners 
must do to prove that they have learned the material. It must give the 
situation and condition under which the person wif^ do 'the proving as 
well as tell them both what is an acceptable performance. 

There are only three ways that someone can prove to you that he/she has 
learned something , These are\r to say the information, write the 
information, or perform an act. "When choosing words tot describe what 
the learner will do, it ' is most important to state specifically the 
manner in which the student will do the proving. For example, if we 
want a student to know the six steps of operating a 35mm camera, the 
only way a student can prove to tis that it is known is for the student 
to Write the six steps of operating a 35mm camera or recite che si\ 
steps\of operating a 35mm camera or. actually operate 'the 35mm camera 
using the six steps. Ifa each" of the above the student has ad idea of 
what is expected of him/her J and can begin to prepare for the task. 
Neither the teacher nor the student , is limited to only one way of 
showing learning. We could suggest that the student can prove learning 
by both saying each of the steps and operating the 35mm camera. 

Confusion sets in when teachers and students only hayfc a vague feeling 
of what is expected of them. How often have you heard students say they 
had no idea what the teacher wanted or that the teacher is* always 
changing the way he/she expects the students to prove their knowledge. 
It is wise, therefore, to avoid the use of words suqh as become able to, 
appreciate, enjoy, etc. (see Chart 5-1) and to concentrate on specific 
statements such' as write, construct, altejr, »i&g> list, etc. 



' CHART 5-1 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE VERBS 



The following list of verbs are useful *n thp .construction of behavioral 
objectives that" clearly staie? -what the learners are to do in order to 
prove their learning. Some cff the vo*<Js ,in this chart are vagtffe and 
will need to be modified by the addition of "orally", "write, 11 or 
"perform", (i.e.) . orally analyze is. different from analysis in writing 
while analysis by performance would be extremely difficult. 
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Assemble 


Cut 


Blend 


Dab • 


Brush 


Dot 


Build. 


Draw 


Carve 


Drill 


Color 


Fold 


Construct 


Form 



Arts Behaviors 



Frame 
^Hammer 
Handle * 
Heat 

Illustrate 
Melt » 
Mix 



Hold 

Nail 

Paint 

Paste 

Pat * 

Pour 

Ptess 



Roll 

Rub 

Sand 

Saw 

Sculpt 

Shake. 

Sketch 



Stamp 

Stick 

Stir 

Trace * 

Trim 

Varnish 

Wipe 



Analyze 

Appraise 

Combine 



Complex, logical » Judgmental Behaviors 



Compare 

Conclude 

Contrast 



Criticize 

Decide 

Deduce 



i Defend 
EValuate 
Explain 



Formulate 

Generate 

Induce 



fuf er * 
Plan 

Structure. 



"Creative" Behaviors 



Alter 
Ask 
Change 
Design 



Generalize 
Modify 
Paraphrase 
Predict 



Question 
Rearrange 
Recombine 
Reconstruct 



Regroup 
Rename . . 
Reorganize 
Reorder 



Rephrase. 
Restate 



Rewrite 
Simplify 



Restructure Synthesize 
Retell 



Drama Behaviors 



Act 
Clasp 
Cross 
Direct 



Button 

Clean 

Cl^ar 

Close 

Comb 



Display 
-Emit 
Enter 
Exit 



Express 
Leave 
Move * 



Pantomime 

Pass 

Perform 



Proceed 
Respond 
Show 



General Appearance, Health and Safety Behaviors 



Cover 
Dress 
Drink 
Eat - 
Eliminate 



Empty 
Fasten 
Fill 
Go 



Lace 
Stop 
Taste 
Tie 



Unbutton 
Uncover 

Ui 



Sit 

Start 

Turn 

K 
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General Discriminative Behaviors 



,> - . Choose ' Describe 



Discriminate Indicate . Hatch 
Collect Detect Distinguish Isolate Omit 

Define ■» Differentiate ^Identify List ^jOrder 



Place 
Point 
•Select 



Laboratory Science Behaviors 



Apply ■ Decrease * 
Calibrate Demonstrate 
Conduct * ' Dissect 
Connect " Feed • 
Convert' - —Crow 



Increase 
Insert 
Keep. 
Lengthen 
Limit - 



Manipulate Replace 
^Operate Report 



Plant 
Prepay 
Remove 



Reset , 
Set 

Specify 



Straighten 
Time 

Transfer 
Weigh 



^Abbreviate 
^//Accent 
/ ; Alphabetize 
r Articulate 

"^fcall 



Language" Behaviors 

Capitalize Print ' Say State Translate 

Edit Pronounce Sign'*. Summarize. _ Verbalize 

Hyphenate Punctuate Speak Syllabicate Whisper 

Indent Read * Spell Tell Write 

Outline " Recite 



# , Add 
lisect 
; Calculate 
"Check *) 
Compute 



Count . tt 
Derive. » 
Divide "* 
Estimate 
Extrapolate 



Mathematical Behaviors 

Extract Measure Prove 

Graph Multiply Reduce 

Grpup Number » Solve 

Integrate > Plo£ , Square 
Interpolate 



Subtract 
Tabulate 
Tally 
Verify 



Music Behaviors 



Blow 

Bow 
Clap 



Arch, 

Bat * 

Bend 

Carry 

Catch 

Chase 



Compose 
Finger s * 
Harmonize 



Climb 

Face, 

Float 

Grab 

Grasp 

Grip 



Hum 

Mute 

Play 



Pluck 
Practice 



Physical jBehaviors 

-•V 



Hit 
Ho^- 
Jump 
Kick 
Knock 
Lift 



MarchT 
gitch , 
Pull 
-Push 
Run 
•Skate 



Sing 
.Strum 



Ski 1 
Skip 

Somersault. 
Stand v 

' Sttetch 
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Tap rs> 
Whistle 



Swim 
Swing 
Throw 
Toss: ' 
Walk 
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Social Behaviors 



Agree 
Aid 
Allow 
. Answer 



Jivgue - — 
Communicate 
Compliment 
Contribute 
Cooperate 



Dance' 

disagree 
Discuss 
3xcuse» 
Forgive 



"Greet 

Interact 

Invite 

Join 



Laugh React 
Meet Smile 
Participate Talk 



Permit 
Praise 



Thfink 
Volunteer 



Arrange. Classify 

Categorize Compile 

Chart Copy 

Cite Diagram. 

Circle Find 



"Study 11 BehaVlors 



Follow 

Gather 

Itemize 

Label 

Locate 



Look ' 
Map 
Mark 
Name 



Note 

Organize 

Quote 

Record 



Reproduce 

Search 

Sort 

Underline 



ERIC; 
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The- second part of a good ^ meaningful . and.. useful goal statement tells the 
learners the "conditions under which they will prove their learning. It 
is not enough for a person to know that s/he must say the six steps of 
operating a 35nm camera because he/she may plan to stand at the 
teacher's desk and .quietly say the- steps while the teacher may expect 
him/her to, stand in front of the room and say it to the whole class or 
even to a . school , assenfbly. We are certain that you^will agree that 
there is -a tdiole world of differences between the act or saying the six 
steps to a teacher and saying t^e six steps to a school assembly. Each 
requires^ different type and amount of study as well as psychological 
effort on the part of the ^student . Again /asking a student to write the 
six steps as a part of homework is different than an essay exam on the 
six steps or a true/false test pn the six steps. It even makes a dif- 
ference if the test: "is timed or un timed. In each case a different 
amount and kind of, study is required. The learner then must be informed 
as to when and how s/he will be expected to prove this knowledge. Our 
goal statement would now read "The learner, will list the six step's of 
operating a 35mm camera on a written ten minute exam; 11 

When the students do not know the type of exam a teacheir will use, they 
Cannot study efficiently or* effectively. Research indicates that 
students .always do J>etter~ on the second exam in a c'lags because they 
liave a clearer understanding of what a teacher is looking for and how 
the teacher will go about getting the information. How much .better for 
the learners if they know right from the start what they will have to do 
to show their learning and the situation under which they are to show 
this learning.* - „- 

The- third, and final aspect of a good goal statement gives the learner a 
firm, idea of what an acceptable performance is. ,fhis can be expressed 
in many ways* such as 89% correct is a B, or the picture will use the 
riile of thirds, or the knot will withstand a force of 500 pounds or tlie 
action will be repeated six times without error. Our goal statement 
would now read "in its final form "The learner will list the six steps to 
operating a 35mm camera on a written ten minute exam with 100% 
accuracy." Now the student can judge how to study for this test and 
what, is required to pass. S/he .does not have to guess or hope that five 
out of six is good enough or even if . s/he had studied the right items. 

Educational goal setting can and should be both individual and pro- 
gressive. Individual in the sense that as each person is* unique, each 
expectation should be, a reflection of that uniqueness. This is, of 
course y based on the first step in the process, namely the audience 
analysis a$d a statement of where the learner is today. 

Successful performance can also* be judged differently at different 
stages in the learning process.. For instance, using our 35mm camera 
example, a picture would be judged acceptable in the first shooting 
assignment i£ it was in sharp focus and was properly exposed. Later In 
the course acceptable performance mighty include these two elements, but 
be judged only a fair or poor picture if other elements such as rule of 
thirds, depth of field, color and use of a size scale were omitted. 



In the ^construction of .goal statements, it is a good idea to remember 
that more is better. The more clearly you caft point a learner toward 
the desired learning outcomes, the greater the chances are that the 
learning will occur. The more specific statements that you can provide 
the learner the more readily s/he can apply him/heroelf to the task and 
not waste time on needless or .counter productive activities. The more 
you think . through the desired learning outcomes, the easier it will "be 
for you' to select the educational^ itools, devices, and examples that 
assist the learner in the whole process of learning. After all, the 
whole concept of. school is for learners co learn,. 

One of. the saddest memories one of the authors has is when he spent 
three weeks, teaching ninth graders the process of finding. X% of a given- 
number* All . of the many examples and pages of practice problems were 
done, .on workpages" with problems set up-. All the student had ta do was 
the math calculations. On the test 20 word problems were given which 
resulted in a class a^^rage of about 20% correct. Oh, how the. students 
were chewed out for failing to learn* How WRONG the author was. Now 
the author sees/ that the test was not on what was taught but on a dif- 
ferent-set of goals* The test or performance must be a reflection of 
the learning outcome sought. At the time the test had been justified on 
the grounds that they could do the math, but now he wanted to see how 
well , they could apply the math to real life. How often have we tested 
fq£ transfer of training without guiding the transfer? The goal 1 state- 
ment, then, must keep both the teacher and the student pointed toward , 
the educational outcome and we must remember to only ask the student to 
prove knowledge* of what was to be learned, npt some hidden .agenda . We 
must -keep tife educational goals "up front." 

Following are several examples of goal statements that meet the three 
criteria set for such statements: ■ • 

EXAMPLE #1 - Your educational goal is to have a student read Chapter Six 
of the textbook* How can a student prove to you that the chapter was 
read? If all that you told the student was "read Chapter Six", s/he 
would , have a difficult time deciding what 'to emphasize. If, for 
instance, you gave an exam and asked for the ten dates listed in the 
chapter and \the student got eight wrong,, you might conclude that the 
chapter .had not been read* This may or may not be a valid conclusion *as 
the student may have learned the names of the ten people mentioned in % 
the chapter, and not looked at the dates. All your test proved was that • 
the student. Jiad not learned the dates, fiot whether the chapter had been 
read* It would be^much^better to give tfte assignment goal as follows: 
* On a written ten minute exam matqh/the names of the people with their' 
date of Birth .With 80% accuracy* This tells the. student that s/he is 
responsible for both the -names of. the .people as well as their; date of 
birth* S/he also knows that sight recognition is sufficient rather than 
learning . to recall and that eight out of ten will be, passing. As a 
student you can now read Chapter Six and know with confidence that you 
will be getting the, information requested and required by the teacher. 

EXAMPLE #2 - Your' ; educational goal is to have a student operate a 16mm 
projector* How can the student prove ta you that s/he can operate the 
projector? In this case the only way thatf the student can p^vejus/hei_^ 



ability is to set up and run the projector* A Written or oral exam 
cannot get at, the educational goal as it measures something other than 
machine operation* Your goal, statement could now read, "You will 
operate a 16mm projector in the classroom, during cla6s with all 
students present and have the projector, focused "with appropriate sound 
levels within three minutes." . Once again the student knows how to 
prepare for this demonstration of his/her ability to run the projector. 
It is different than a goal statement that would have the projector 
running in a study , carrel or in a 700 seat auditorium or within two 
minutes or even the ability to do the task in a darkened room. 

EXAMPLE 7/3 r Your educational goal is to haVe the students appreciate 
good... musics This is virtually an impossible task. Even if we could 
agree on what is "good" music i" we need to ask what will a student do to 
show appreciation? , We could suggest the purchase of disc or tape 
.recordings, but would such, lack ?f purchase oe lack, of appreciation, 
lack of money, or both? We could suggest increased attendance at musi- 
cal events, but to do this we need some baseline data of previous at- 
tendance and would attendance prove appreciation? We doubt it. We 
could suggest applause as a way of showing appreciation, but does lack 
of applause mean lack of appreciation or on the other hand does applause 
.truly mean appreciation or group pressure? Do you applaud a disc 
recording to show appreciation? This example is one where we are not 
certain how the goal can be measured. We suggest that any appreciation 
course is a mislabeled course since the knowledge gained can only infer 
appreciation. It would be better for these courses: to state more con- 
crete learning outcomes -and drop the word appreciation. (We do not have 
a quarrel with courses that teach students about art, music, etc., but 
we do quarrel with the terminology used to describe the courses.) 

^XAMPLB #4 - The educational goal is to spell the 20 word spelling list. 
Several examples are given to show how the same goal can be written in 

different ways and still meet the criteria for a behavioral objective. 

* * *■ < 

1. . "Orally spell the 20 word list with 85% accuracy to the 
. , teacher at his/her desk after the teacher ^ays the word 

| twice.", * * ' 

2. "Write the correct spelling on paper with 100% accuracy, using 
ink, with- the teacher reading the words." 

■ 3. "Write the correct spelling to a random selection of ten words 
with 90% accuracy 'on the chalkboard, pith a tape recording, 
reading the words." ' 

4. "Say a sentence* containing' one word of the spelling list to 
the class with the word correctly used."/ 

5. "Write. the 20 word list on £aper., from memory, with 19 to 20 
• correct an A, 17 to 18 correct a B, 15 to 16 correct a C, and 

zero to 14 correct remaining after school until the list has 
\ at least 15 correct/ 1 

6. "Write the words in. alphabetical order, at home with the 
spelling book open, with 100% accuracy/ 1 

7. "Correct the spelling of the words on a teacher prepared 
sheet, in ten minutes- during class with 90% accuracy." * 

8,, "Type the yords on a typewriter with 100% accuracy, eyes 
blindfolded, with a tape recording reading the words at a ratp 
of ten .per minute*" 



9. "Say the word to the class with. 95% accuracy when a definition 
of the word has been read by the teacher." 

10. "Identify the words as a noun or verb by drawing a circle 
around all nouns and a % box around all verbs with 80%, 

— accuracy." m " % 

11. "Draw a red circle around each of the words fr.om the* spelling • . N 
list , on an atticle taken from a daily newspaper. Work in 

pairs ;for six minutes and identify 60% of the words." ; 

12/ "Draw a red circle around each of the words from the spelling _. 
. vLitt' on an article taken from a daily newspa per . Work in y/'- 
pairs' ior ten minutes and identify 95% of the words F • ; x 

13. ir Draw*a > circle around each of the words from the spelling_list 
on an. article taken from a daily newspaper. Work at home, 
alone with 100% accuracy." 

14. "Cut out newspaper ads that contain at least cyie of the 
spelling words. Circle the; word in the ad. Brings ten ads to 
class tomorrow." 

% "On Monday print the spelling words on your paper, in fc ink, 

luring. class with 50% accuracy." 

"On Wednesday print the spelling words on your paper , in ink, 
during class with B0% accuracy." 

"On Wednesday write the. spelling words in cursive on your 
paper, in pencil, during class with 50% accuracy." 
"On Friday print the spelling words, on your paper, in ink, 
during a ten minute test with the teacher heading each word 
twice.' Twenty correct* is an A, 18 to 19 correct is a B> 15 to 
'17 correct is a C, 12 to 14 correct is a D, 11 or less correct 
is an F." - . * 
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CHAPTER 6 
IDEAL STRATEGIES 



"Using the knowledge gained in the previous interview, the 
instructional developer - begins to list, the various teaching 
strategies that might' have a bearing on the behavioral objec- 
tives. These-strategies are tentative and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each are discussed with you, the teacher. 
You, based on your own feelings and in • consultation with 
others, determine which strategies appear to best match you 
and your students*! 1 

All right,- you have determined where the^tjudent is and where you want 
him/her* to go. Now you must determine what' activities are best able to 
change the entry behavior into the desired terminal behavior. You must 
consider . many things, but it probably works best to dream without the 
restrictions imposed by reality. If you .could have and do what you want 
to, what would you do? What strategy or strategies would be most likely 
to- succeed? — — . '. 

In order to study the ..strategic opportunities that could do the job, we 
must discuss what strategies exist. One of the best statements of the 
strategies which exist is made by Edgar Dale in his model denominated 
the "Cone of Experience*" This model has made a major impact oh many 
practitioners in the field of education including the authors of this 
treatise. The strategies available to teachers can be seen in the 
various levels of the cone. Whether a teacher chooses to have children 
~trr~sr "cooking~iinit read, pastry recipes, watch a film on how to make an 
apple pie, or go into a kitchen and actually prepare the real thing is a 
matter of strategies t • c ^\ 

Other, models' have been put forth, to show the strategies open to the 
teacher, S/he may elect to lecture to the student, may. elect to provide 
some^ independently operable medium (such as a motion picture film) to 
present the .ideas, or j»y elect to combine the lecture with some .other 
medium; Thus, tjie id^Ss may be presented by the teacher alone, by media, 
alone 1 or by the teacher using media. 



These models suggest the need to analyze what we mean by media. You 
will recall from Chapter 3 that a medium was defined as "the particular 
item (component in the communication .process) that transmits the cim- 
munication from the communicator through the chosen channel to the 
communicatee,* Examples of media include: (1) the written and the 
spoken word, (2) visual' symbols * (usually pictorial representations of 
reality bearing different degrees of abstraction), (3) audio recordings, 
live sound (from an unseen source), and photographs (without sound 
accompanio^nt), (4). moving pictorial displays (either pre-recorded, .or 
live) , (5) observation of working models .and .mock-ups, (6) study trips, 
(7) demonstrations, (8) playacting, oral readings, pageants, (9) ma- 
nipulation of models and mock-ups, (10) the construction or production 
of %fi actual product. Obviously, this brief list barely scratches the 
iurface of possibilities; however, a quick reexamination of the list* 
will illustrate the three major categories of meBia available to teach- 
ers: (1) media requiring the., ability to translate symbolic materials 
into some idea of what the symbols represent, (2) medi$ which are useful 
by more or less passive observation, and (3) media which directly in- 
volve the Communicatee in some active process, which force the communi- 
catee to DO something* 

How does the teacher choose the appropriate strategy or strategies? Let 
us return to our basic communication model. We need to select those 
media which will most efficiently transfer the idea through the channel 
most appropriate to 'the situation. For example,; if an industrial arts 
teacher wishes to communicate to a pupil the correct Way to hold and 
manipulate a wood gouge, among many strategies may be the possibility of 
simply demonstrating. .The teacher simply shows tlje child how to hold 
the tool, how to properly -and safely brace the tool, how to move the 
tool into the block of wood revolving on the lathe, how fast (or slow) 
the pperation pan be done, and what- safety precautions are tp be con- 
sidered. However, as might quickly occur in the mind of the reader, so 
too, a problem might arise for the pupil if.no verbal explanation 
accompanies the dentonstrationT The teacher would most likely elect to 
talk while demonstrating; but another problem may a^ise if the class is 
composed of -30 children* They probably could not all see the demon- 
stration easily, 'and worse may not even be able to .hear it adequately. 
".If the teacher attempts to solve this problem by giving several demon- 
strations to five or six pupils at a time, it may take the entire class 
period to reach all of the children and there would be no time left for 
the pupils to practice the skill. 

The. teacher may elect to mount a series of still pictures accompanying 
explanation above each student's work, station which illustrates the. 
correct process which can- present the same ideas which would have been 
presented orally. ■ ' The 'likelihood of^the pupils reading all of the 
written material * is, however, unlikely. Children, in their enthusiasm 
to "try to do it" will simply take the gouge in hand and push it. into 
the revolving block of wood., Splintered work pieces, flying gouges, and 
possible injuries all are potential outcomes of sUch a strategy. 

What is the teacher to do? One very effective strategy (although a 
high-priced method) observed by, one of the authors was the use of 
closed-circuit television. By mounting a camera where it could transmit 



a view just over the shoulder of the instructor, the pupils could see t*n 
several video screens almost the identical view which they would have 
when they attempted to duplicate -the skill. The view and the sound were 
available to all at one time, no reading vas required at this point, and 
as soon as the demonstration was over, each pupil could try to do what 
was just presented. The instructor had also provided the series of 
still pictures and verbal accompaniment* -mentioned earlier* When con- 
fusion entered the mind of any individual child, a quick reference to 
the pictorial/verbal display was adequate to solve most problems. 

This rather lengthy example serves to illustrate several points in the 
theoretical, portion of this Chapter. (1) The successful teacher 
combined several different media tq arrive at, the strategy which worked. 
<2) Dreams of "expensive" solutions may suggest alternatives worthy of 
presentation to administrators and' fiscal agencies. (3) Involving the 
learners -in different modes of learning (doing, .observing, and using 
symbolic materials) opens the mind of each learner by use of the mode or 
combination of modes most suitable to the individual. 

» 

/ 
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CHAPTER 7 
PRACTICAL STRATEGIES 



"Having determined the best teaching strategies for meeting 
your educational objectives, the instructional developer 
begins the process of outlining the specific media materials 
and method* which will best setve the desired strategies. 
Depending " upon the size of the school jsystera, many other 
people (reflecting many specialties) will contribute to 
various aspects 'of the outlining.™ Separate outlines will be 
prepared for book orders, motion picture film orders, and 
requisitions for transportation needed for study trips. 
Restrictions on class .activities imposed. by time restraints, 
distances, space limitations and any special characteristics 
oi* the class will be- blended into the final strategies. You 
and the instructional developer will meet frequently during 
the strategy outlining process so that the end product 
accurately reflects the merging of you, your class, the 
strategies and the classroom." 



Yes, you would like to use closed-circuit television too, but in your 
situation you. are lucky to have the lathe. Furthermore, you are not 
going to get even one more lathe let alone TV. Reality comes crashing 
down and you realize the strategy ^you might like to use is just not 
possible. . 

But you CAN make the picture/verbal series, you can demonstrate, and you 
will Have to try to get everyone around so they can see and hear. °If 
more than one demonstration is required to accomplish this, before you 
can start this unit, you must also plan what the children not watching 
the first demonstration will be doing during this timfe. The reality of 
dollar, time, space, and equipment limitatiorv inevitably will structure 
your teaching and influence . the strategies actually available to you. 

Various media, ob^o^ly, & are excluded by the realities mentioned above, 
but other characteristics 'of each medium need to be known before one can 
determiae what medium or combination of media are to be included in the 
plans. Some characteristics of media that affect utilisation are 
included on chart 7-1. 
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Chart 7-1 • 

SUMMARY OF SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDIA THAT AFFECT UTILIZATION 



MEDIUM 



AVAILABILITY 
OF 
SOFTWARE 



TEACHER CONTROL 
OF PACING 
DURING 
UTILIZATION 



TYPE OF ACCESS 



HI 



LO 



HI 



LO 



.RANDOM - SERIAL 



& ■ 

ERIC 



BOARDS: •;, . 

Chalk x 

Bulletin x 

: Electric x 

Felt/Flannel - x 
Hook & Loop , x 

Magnetic x 

BOOKS: 

Paperback' x 
Hardcover 

FIIMSTRIPS: 

Silent x 
Sound £ x 

MAGAZINES . x 

MOTLDN PICTURES: 

tern x 
16m. 

OPAQUE PROJECTORS x 
OVERHEAD PROJECTORS x 
RADIO 

RECORDINGS: 

Disc X 
Tape (Pre-Rec.) x 
Tape (During Rec.) x 

STUDY (FIELD) TRIP x 

TELEVISION: 

' Broadcast 

VTR '(PrerRcc.) x 
VTR (During Rec.) x 

2X2 SLIDES: 
' vl35«si, Instasatic, 
Super, & h Frame 

Silent < . * * 

Sound x 

COMPUTERS 



x 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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X 

X- 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x 9 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



Availability of ioftware is largely, though not exclusively, a function 
of cost, and so the difference between HI and LO is somewhat a matter of 
opinion. The chart pimply is an attempt to discriminate between those 
items in which the cost is (or is not) low enough so the teacher is 
likely to convince the administrators to purchase the material (or to 
purchase it him/herself). -Not^ that we refer only to the software 
involved, not the equipment (hardware) necessary to use* the material. 
In some cases, other factors than cost cause the availability to drop to 
10. For example, while radio is certainly low cost (after you pay for 
the hardware) we would categorize it as low anyway as nearly all radio 
programming if scheduled by someoue other than the classroom teacher, 
and therefore, it is unlikely a particular program will be available 
when the teacher may wish t to use it., A similar problem exists for 
broadcast TV. " 

The control of pace exercised by the teacher is vital if s/he is to 
match the pace of concept development with tj^ft abilities of the pupils 
in the class. When the teacher is presenting % the concepts and s/he is 
the sound source,- usually s/he can control the pace quite adequately. 
However, some materials such as books are paced, by the reader; the 
teacher merely starts or stops the procedure. . When pre-recoifted sound 
is part of the medium, the sound source pretty *well controls the pace. 
Usually teachers simply let it run Until the end of the material, al- 
though there is no reason one cannot stop a sound source , -discuss facts, 
and restart the sound; thus, giving some measure of pacing control. 

Access seems difficult for some people to apply to various media. A 
medium is said to have random' access when the user can go directly to 
any element in the communication without having to allow the hardware to 
transport his/her thoughts through much extraneous material before 
locating the. exact item, desired. Serial access (also referred to as 
sequential access) refers to those media which force the user to proceed 
through the various elements in the communication in order, either while 
paying attention to the thoughts, or while merely transporting, the 
software until the desired point is reached. The best examples of these 
two modes of access are the disc, record** ig and the tape recording. The 
user can set the tone arm .needle down at any point' on the groove of the 
recording and so be^at the exact information desired. Thus s/he could* 
randomly get access to any information contained in the recording. . On 
the other hand the same** inf drmation could be recorded on a tape . Now 
the user must run the tape forward or backward until the desired infor- 
mation is foun<l and each different location requires a search. The disc 
s recording is thus seen as a random access medium while the tape is a 
serial (sequential) access medium. 

It should be obvious that the availability of a medium has direct bear- 
ing on whether to include it in the strategy being considered, but what 
about, the other two characteristics? JLf the teacher knows that the 
concepts are very complex and the learners need tia» to think them 
through, then media which offer HI control of pacing may be desired. 
If, on, the other hand, the 4 learner ^n fce turned loose with the medium, 
perhaps LO control is more 'desirable. Similarly, if the facts must be 
learned, in some particular order, serial access may be preferred, but if 
frequent review is -needed, or if the learner will be benefited by being 
-able to skip around; then random access media are to be ^ preferred. * 



A couple of concluding, statements must "be made regarding certain media, 
for example the study trip* It can be highly available if you consider 
a nature study trip for first graders ii> which the children are walked 
around the schoo? yard to see trees , leaves , flowers, etc. It would be 
10, however, if you consider a study trip to another city to study, say 
for example, the state legislature in session. The study 'trip would 
permit a HI control of ptcing if the teacher is the sole guide J such as 
on the aforementioned nature walk, while it would be W if a guide 
simply walks you through the capitol building on a definite schedule. 
Access is best explained by the example of a study trip to an art 
"museum. If the children are delivered to the door and told "meet me 
here in 1% hours, they can randomly f£**cfc out what interests them, 
while if the exhibition is so designed that, the guide leads the group 
through in a definite pathway, it would be serial access. 

Having dreamed,* determined which dreams may be feasible, and which of 
these may b^TE&rt for the communication situation at hand, (proper use 
of a wood gouge on a lathe) you now set down your actual plan. For 
these children (with their communication abilities) in this classroom 
(with the restrictions^ and the school may impose), you (with your 
communication skill*) will identify vhit is*^h^biesjt strategy to move 
^the learners from the already- described entr^%ihavior . to the desired 
terminal behavior. You must prepare the visual/verbal display. Also, 
you must plan activities for those who are not to be included in the 
first demonstration % group.. This may necessitate planning a comple- 
mentary activity such as searching the library for project plarts and 
drawing up. actual plans . for a final pro je<£. . You must plan which steps 
of lathe work must be conceptualized by each pupil before s/he ran be. 
"turned loose" with' the tools. You will, also determine which more 
advanced procedures can be left for later presentation. Finally, you 
(perhaps in consultation with other experts) arrive at a workable 
strategy to implement this unit of work. 



CHAPTER 8 » 
. SELECTION . 

; : • • »L' 

"The completed strategy outline is now delivered to the media 
specialists, curriculum planners and others who are needed to a 
purchase or product the materials and arrangements necessary 
to. assemble the instructional package; The final selection of 
these .individuals follows the same pattern as the selection of 
the instructional developer. These paraprofessiphals talk 
r with their suppliers and peruse catalogs to find the materials 

to turn A *the outline into the reality of an instructional > 
package. For Aample, the outline c*llsf for a motion picture 
film at a certain point in the teaching presentation.. .Perhaps 
even the film style and acting format is determined in the 
outline, you and the film expert select the final film ftcM 
the films currently available. If , the available films do not 
meet .your expectations, you may need to design your own and 
• , have one made to order.,- These buy or produce decisions are « 
made for all elements in the outline." ^ ^ > # \ 

A * 

In the previous chapters we have described the process, of determining 
just who it is we intend to' communicate with as well as wh?rt the«subject 
matter 'of the cownunication'is to-be. Ve have dfescribecri tlfe end product 
of, the communication as something a "student is ito do_ Based on thesfe 
tvo elements, we dreamed about the ideal. way to communicate the subject 
and then subjected this ideal to* the; realities of life. We. are now 1 at 
the point where all these abstract ideas and statements are translated 
into the hard facts of Vfal media, teal lessofi plans, and real children; 

There are only three ways of acquiring media for use in the teaching/ 
learning situation. You can buy or rent a* finished product from a 
supplier, you can. buy the talents of people who will t make a' product to 
your order, or you can make your own. ^ 

As a general statement, we would suggest that whenever possible you 
purchase finished media from school suppliers. Our. experience would 
indicate that this is the quickest and easiest way to end up' with a 
professional looking product; after all, the production of gopd usable 
media is the only purpose for which such suppliers rentain in business. 

Whenever you purchase or, rent media, you are involved in the selection 
process. To make a valid selection, you will need to search fbr any and 
all items that may have a bearing -on the subject tinder consideration. 
Your local resource people can include your librarian, audiovisual 
specialist,, media director, -curriculum specialist, •» subject g matter 
specialist o* medi£ salesperson. They should be given copies of your 
audience analysis, and ^behavioral objectives as well as the agreed upon 
teaching strategies. Fro*} their files they will supply yo.u with title*, 
catalog descriptions and reviews of materials. Depending upon the 
number of titles which seem, to "fit," you will Want to cull the ones 
that sound most, promising and bring them to your location for preview. 
Sometimes you .can preview the very newest materials at professional 
meetings where suppliers have an Exhibit. * 



Host school districts and media suppliers will have policies regarding t 
the preview of materials. It. is mbst important that these "house rul^s" 
be followed. In many cases the mediator subject matter specialist will 
be in a posit¥op to secure preview, copies for you. Try aad schedule 
these materials .as" close together as possible *so that your memory o% 
each will be fr$sh. Also select a time in the* school year when you £aq/ 
view .the material in a leisurely manner.' Certainly) the week .grades are. 
due is NOT a good time to have six f ilmstrips and fout 16mm films in for f 
a three-day preview; " - * - 

Once the material is in hand, .set up jel reviewing time for yourself., As 
you view the medium for the first time, you will want to check the 
subject, m'atter and overall emotipnal * response to 'the^ medium. If it 
passes^ this test, ,you will want to view it a' second time, paying close % 
attention to ttie following: V « 

* * * * 
l-~ Clothing and hair styles of the characters. 01d7fashioned 

items do not mean you reject the medium out of .hand, but it 

does suggest a more careful review of the other aspects of the 

material. 

r 2. Age of the characters. They should be within one grade or age 
level of ,the described audience. 

•:: ■ ■ * r . ' 

3. Vocabulary.' Your audience analysis should have, provided a 
. measure of their ability . to read and write; The material 

should fall . within the Vocabulary range of the audience. 

a"" • 

4. Racial, ethnic or sexist traits. ^Current materials seem to 
have recognized, these sensitive areas and tend to be neutral 

- in this regard. However, watch for inappropriaten&ss in these 
factors in /older materials. 



f 5. Socioeconomic areas. Are the people shown in the medium .ones 
that^ your target audience .can relate to? -A northern inner- 
city setting may be inappropriate tp .a western rural class, 
< just as a suburban setting may be unacceptable to the inner- 

; * city^class. 

6. Automobiles. Host children are sensitive to the age of auto- 
mobiles and a 1968 automobile can "date" a medium just as fast, 

/ ^ as hair and clothings , 

7. Small changes in society. m The authors can remember the large 
number- 'of. seemingly unrelated films \ films trips and tape 
recordings that^became dated after a man stepped on the moon, 
because the medium contained a casual, but now false, state- 

f ment about the moon and our. relationship to that heavenly 

u body; ' * •* V . 

« - » » - - ' T - * *' ' ' ' > *r 

There are*. many other factors ^hich can cause a medium to be rejected. 
These should , be based *on . the careful, analysis of the audience,' not 
"personal whim* It should also, be clear that one .or even several in- 
accurate statements db not mandate the rejection of an item* There are 



several ways discussed in Chapter -1(X which describe how to work around 
% small errors. * ' - 

After you have seen the. medium several, times, and if. you still think it 
might! be , of some value in the unit of work, you will want to have 
additional opinions. You 1 might ask; the media specialist to view it .and 
^comment « on the technical aspects of the production. You might ask the 
subject specialist to comment on the correctness of the data as well as 
any . flaws of . logic, design or information. , You should select a f eW 
members of the target , audience to view the , material and get their 
reaction to the medium. We remember the students**- response to the first 
films on drag abuse which were highly acclaimed by parents and teachers 
as showing the "true" story of the "dope" scene. These were laughed at 
by ill? target audience because theyknow what the drugs did and it bore 
little, or no resfcmblence to the things shown on tile screen. It . was a 
case of adults putting on film their fears and prejudices, not the facts 
as they were. ^ <*' \ A - 10 

Once you „ begin to preview material, information will tend to blend in 
your mind and you will* have a hard time differentiating which title had 
particularly strong or weak points. Therefore, we suggest that you use 
the media evaluation form" printed below, any of the many media evalu- 
ation forms commercially:. available,, or an evaluation 'form of your own 
design. In any case, all people that preview a medium should fill out 
the same form. Points or~ values can, be assigned to each title by each 
evaluator. These completed forms should be filed for reference. * 

, INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE MEDIA EVALUATION F0RJ1 

1. What type of medium is this? 16mm film, filmstrip, kit tape 
recording TV program, etc. 

2. Title of the medium. 

3. 4 .Give some measure of how long it may take to use the medium: 

for 4 a film ^ a tape recording or a record, the number of 
minutes; for a filmstrip or a slide set, the number of frames; 
for a book, the number of pages; for . a gamcf, the estimated 
playing time; etc. 

4. \ The e valuator's 'name* 

. 5.* Check the appropriate* box. 

Check the appropriate box. 
Copyright date or date of production. 

Give possible use(s) ("How Doughnuts Are Made in Daven- 
port, Iowa" might be used in 1 home economics and %n math )% 



r » 

7.; 

8. 



9* Source is where you would go to purchase or rent the medium. 

10. Author is the person responsible for the intellectual content* 

11. .Use the latest prices available to you; 

■»*.' * 

12. • The synopsis is your , summary. This is to be a factual account 

o£ what the medium presented. A* reader .should have a good 
w % idea of the content of the medium after, reading^ this item* DO 

NOT /use. subjective words. These areTTTsed in item no. 20. 

13-18. Circle the appropriate' number. NA=Not Applicable. 0=0f No 
Value. 10==Perfect/' 

19. Check as many categories as are appropriate. * 

,20. This is the place to praise or condemn, 

> ... • /' MEDIA EVALUATION FORM .J 



Title 



4.- Evaluator • 



1. Type of mediu m * ' ■ 

3. v length « 

5. Silent D 6. B"& W D 
Sound D Color. D 

8. Possible -use in what subjects?' A. 

r 

9. Address of producer rental 10. Author_ 
source 



7* Date Produced_ 
(Copyright) 



•11. * Purchase/Rental $ 



12. Synopsis (Do not use' evaluative words): 



13. Rate the picture 'qualify as to clarity, color; sharpness, etc. 
NA 0 1 2* 3, 4 5 «^T^9 10 

* *r 

14. Rate the sound quality as to audibility, voice, fidelity , music, etc. 

* 

NA 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7' 8 9. 10 

» . ^ ( • 

15. * Rate the structure as to organization, editing continuity, etc. 
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16. Howjtf^U Joes this-Tmedium fit your: audience? 

0, 1 2 3 4 5 6 ^7 8 9 . 10 ; 

17. How well does this medium fit your objective? 
- (Pi 2 3 "4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

18. . Your -estimate of'the overall value of the medium? 

0 1 2 3. 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

19. What g*ade level(s) could profit by use of this medium? 



Prima ry_ 



Sr. Higtfi 



Intermediate 
College 



'Jr. High_ 
Adult 



20. . Your comments: 



After a reasonable time for previews, a final selection will need to be 
made. The titles can be -ranked in order, of their value on the evalu- 
ation form.v Th^y-can be grouped by preference of the several groups 
that previewed the material .* For * instance, a negative evaluation by 
students may c^rry more , weight than the same negative evaluation by a 
teacher. The final selection should be made after a, careful review of 
the audience arid the purpose statements. Other factors to consider 
might include the cost of the item relative , to the total budget or the 
importance of the title, to the total program. ^ 

The actual 'purchase or rental .of the material ' should now follow the 
local purchasing procedures. Again, we would s tresis the need to care- 
fully follow all local policies. It is also a worthwhile expenditure of 
your time to follow the process to completion so that the order does not 
become "lost 11 on the desk of some clerk or administrator. 

In some cases the' search of the selection tools will not bring in a 
title which is acceptable % Several options are now open to you and the 
instructional developer. tfou can return to the dream .and reality .state-* 
me^ts and select another teaching strategy, preferably from an unused 
leyel on Dale's Cone of Experience. .You might go Back and write a new 
behavioral objective and then review the evaluation forms for materials 
that are acceptable to the new objective. Or you might produce your own 

title, ' > ' % 1 ^ 

* * ? * . « 

If yoti think your topic has < a very broad -appeal and ttiat the end product 
might have a sales potential, you might convince a, regular producer of 
media to produce and sell^th^ item. , This is, of course, a very chancy 
proposal but it is an option. . " * 

If your budget is large you coutd buy the talents of photographers, 
artists, recorders, painters, script writers, cinfematographers, tele- 
vision studios; etc*, and produce your ' own title. Again, this would be 
most unlikely to happen but £t is an option. - - 
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The * most likely way that you will be able to produce your own title 
would be with the help of your local media specialist, your talented 
friends and yolir own abilities* (See also, "Plunge, Into the Fun World 
of local Production: ; . Media . Production For the Classroom Teacher' 1 
(available .front the Illinois Office of Education) or any; of the books on 
local production ^available from book publishers, 

> : ; >: v-. :' w -' * * / . /" 1 

It is important that you keep an objective view when you produce your 
own material* We all have a very natural tendency t^ become emotionally m 
involved with anything that takes as much time and effort as a good 
local production. We suggest that the finished product be subjected to 
the same review "as the commercial material and that it only be used if 
it meets reaspnable standards of professional quality. * 



CHAPTER 9 
THE TRIAL RUN 



/•Theoretically at this point, the experts will purchase or 
produce. the materials selected and will assemble the instruc- 
tional package described in the strategy. 5 outl&e. Also, in 
theory, the teacher needs only to wait for the completion date 
as set by the*, experts* In reality, materials (even from the 
latest* catalogs) .are not always available when needed due to 
shipping problems, clerical Errors, and general human actions. 9 
- Therefore,/ the teacher and the instructional developer must 
maintain close and regular contact ^with. the experts so that 
alternative materials can be selected which will maintain the 
integrity 2 of the ^strategy 4 outline.. In addition to materials/ 
the paraprofessionals and workers making materials will make 
modifications in the outline based on their technical 
. knowledge and whim. Therefore, the teacher and ^the instruc- 
tional developer must regularly inspect — the materia ls a nd — 
accept oi reject the production serendipities." 
* . . * ' •, J ' 

The activities described in Chapter 8 are repeated for each of the 
various strategies decided upon in Chapter 7. After some period of time 
(usually several, months) you. will have in your possession a variety of 
teaching materials. for use in the unit. Thesg materials might include a 
16mm film, several filmstrips, a cbapter from a book or a government 
pamphlet, some models and the raw material for a bulletin bbard. 

Frequently, the sum of these educational parts, is greater than the 
individual item. x ^ * 

f . * . • ' 

At. (his point you will need to examine all of the materials at one time. 
This will permit yoU to check, for" commonality of language and to deter- 
mine the best order for the various items. You will need to write a 
script, i.e., detailed lesson plan, to tie the j^rious elements to- 
gether. At this point you may wish to consult a curriculum specialist 
or a person schooled in learning patterns of children. 

Select a. small group of: children ffom the target audience and try out 
the unit of work. . Your selection of children should be representative 
of your total audience. Do not make the mistake of selecting the 
brightest or most cooperative children. ,Jhey, will tend to learn no 
matter , what. you do to* them or even how you^ do it^ 

After the tryout, test the group. This can be done tRrough objective 
means such as true/false or multiple choice questions, through a per- 
formance of some < skill- or through the more subjective means of essay 
exams, and personal interview* The purpose of this exam is to, verify the 
effectiveness of the learning package/ not to assign a grade to the 
youngster; As you evaluate the results, you. will want to^ keep in mind 
the Hawthorne effect that any experiment will have on a grojip. You will 
remember that in this series of experiments, ^he researchers found that 
change alone caused a positive response on the part of worked. It did 
not matter* what was changed &| the work environment,. as long as there 
was change. .1 . . " - *^ . „ 
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To Jielp you interpret these test results, you may want to consult a 
tests and measurements specialist* It would be best to have this 
specialist advise in the construction of the test as well as the final 
interpretation of the results. 

Your interpretation of , the test results must NOT only be in terms of the 
learner and the factual knowledge gained but also be concerned with how 
the student l£ked the material, the method, and the subject. Your 
interpretation of the results must, also look at the media used and the 
teaching style used. " * * 

If-all of your work up to now has been done perfectly, you can now add 
the package to <ytfur class and concentrate on some other topic. 

Realistically, this first" tryout will produce some weaknesses that were 
not visible in the instructional development plan. The unit must then 
be- revised based on the interpretation of the test data. 

The revision may be as simple as changing the instructions for a unit of 
work, the expansion of thfc vocabulary section or the changing of the 
pace or speed of the presentation. 

It may become more complex and involve the rearranging of r the various 
elements in the unit. It might involve the addition of a whole new item 
into the unit or the replacement or subtraction of an already acquired 
item. . * , 

One "last possibility exists and that is for tho whole unit to be 
abandoned as unworkable. If you have followed all of the steps de- 
scribed above, this level of revisioQ should not happen because the 
whole process of instructional development ^s designed to minimize the 
gross errors of curriculum design. 

In any case, a new subgroup of the target, audience is selected and the 
revised unit of work is tried out. The students are tested and, again, 
the unit is revised if it is found faulty. 

This tryout,* test, and revision process, goes on until the unit does the 
• task it was designed to do and the students are meeting" the objectives 
written at the , very start of the instructional . development process. 

The unit is now ready to be "maintftreamed" into the regular curriculum. 



CHAPTER 10 
UTILIZATION 



"The dream of the past has become the reality of the present 
and. you are ready to try out your new instructional package. 
As|jj|ing the adequacy of the instructionally developed 
strategy outline and the quality of the various experts 1 
/ execution of this outline, your tryout of this new instru- 
ctional mode rapidly converts this sterile package into a 
comfortable successful 'teaching/learning situation. • Con- 
versely, it* the instructional developer and/or paraprofession- 
als inadequately interpreted you and your class, the instruc- 
tional package may only become a comfortable teaching/ learning 

. situation after modification* 11 

»■*,*'« . . » 

» » * * 

In this chapter we would like to answer the question "Now .that ..I have 
it, what do I do with it? 11 or the utilization of media. We have defined 
media in a ve ry broad way, i.e., any material N used! in the teaching/ 
learning communication situation other .than the textbook or conventional 
lecture. (Of course the utilization of these communication methods 
would benefit from the ID process, but we consider these 1 to be special 
cases.) v * . ■ 

There are many ways that we acquire our educational media. The best, in 
our opinion, is through thet instructional development process described 
above/ Realistically, however, we know and understand that this is not 
the normal way materials are incorporated into the teaching of a unit. 
With luck, another teacher has used the ID process and developed a unit 
of work that you think yoi| can use. Maybe you each worked on a unit and 
are trading. Maybe it's the only media in the school district and to 
the children it's better tjhan nothing. Maybtf it's a mandate from the 
central administration that a certain film be shown in all^classes of a 
particular subject or grade level. In whatever manner it was determined 
that an item of media should be shown or used in a classroom, the six 
step approach to media utilization can help your students get the most 
out of the educational^ time. The six steps are: *■ 

# " -«.-.. 

1. Prepare yourself ' * ' 

2. Prepare the environment 

3. ,* Prepare* £he student 

4. Use the medium 

5. Review, , . 

6. Test 

1. Prepare -Yourself . . The best place to begin the process is a full 
scale review of your audience analysis and your behavioral objectives. 
Then as you:preview the material to be used you can recheck for its fit 
with where your class is now. . "You should look for links and ties to 
past material so you can prepare^ them for the informatiorj. You should 
make lists of new words and items fcr^the students. ' You will need to 
preview related material to determine where in the unit the media is to 
be used and best sequence of activities.^ 



If the material is a model or some other working item, you should 
practice with it until you are no longer curious about, or in any way 
unfamiliar with, the item. <" . * 

When yoii have 7 4irayilewed all of. the items to be used, you should write 
your lesson plan for'the unit of work. ' A Unit is defined as any com- 
plete conce pt or ide a taking from one class hour to three or > four class 
weeks* ' *- 

2. Prepare the Environment . . Assuming you accept the role of a teacher 
as.-being the director of learning, then you are the one who is responsi- 
ble for all those environmental factorj&_j»hich have a bearing on lea^ 
ing. It is your task to check on elch child's learning environment. 

Every teaching/learning station will have two % different types Qf 
problems - those that you can control and those that you cannot. Your 
difficulty frequently is in being able to differentiate between the two. 
We. suggest you accept -those things which cannot be changed, i.e., the 
marching band outside your classroora^during warm fall days, with as much 
grace as possible since students have enough problems learning when the 
world is in harmony, without the added problems of an angry or frus- 
trated teacher. 

Factors which should be checked and corrected whenever. possible include: 

Temperature : Windows and doors should be opened or closed as needed. 
Air-conditioning and/or added heat sources should be activated when 
available. Don't forget the temperature difference caused by a full sun 
streaming through the windows and the cooler other side of the room* 
Draw drapes or move the students away from these hot spots and/or drafty 
places. 

Noise r Noise outsidfe of a classroom is one of th6 hardest items for a 
^teacher to control.' In most cases the closing of doors and windows is 
the best solution. If your .teaching subject requires general quiet and 
you are next to the shop, gym or lunch room, ^you may need , to request a 
room change. * c " <, 

- Odors :- Cafeteria odors just before lunch can be a major distraction. 
The best solution is to ''close the windows and then ignore the odor. 
This should mihimize the distraction, to the children. If you openly 
carry on about -the problem, it will seem bigger to the children than it 
really is. •, _ 

Ventilation : Frest air is vital to student alertness. Become conscious 
of. stale air* which can lower yohr efficiency .and -that of your learners. 

Light ; in the ideal school room the lights will be set in two or more 
* banks /with a separate, control for each bank. Rheostats are important 
for adequate l^ht control. 

Watch for glare on the chalkboard surface* This problem can be 
corrected by drawing one or more drapes to reduce the * direct light on 
the board" surface, • ' 



Ambient light is defined as unwanted light., falling" on a projection 
screen surface. Ambient light ** washes out the image and prevents * 
effective viewing of the projected" material. The two most common causes 
of ambient light are; sunlight through windows and interior hall lights 
shining through doors or glass -walls. Covering the offending windows is 
the, best solution; -Tou-nay need to reposition the projection screen if 
the windows' cannot *be adequately covered. m 

While ambient light mig^ be ..called a case of too much light, t the other 
side of the coin is insufficient light. This is particularly true when 
students try to " take notes during the use of media. The rheostat 
mentioned above is one way to* remove the ambient light while keeping a 
low level of .light in the room. Keeping one bank of lights, on while 
using media is another. v . « - 

A ^totally dark room can pose a real threat to . the safety - children. 
♦ ft should be a firm rule that no one is to move around the room when the 
lights are off. The safest light control set-up permits the teacher to 
turn tfye room lights on/off with a switch located in the rear of the 
room near the projector. The safety switch is rarely present in class- 
rooms, which means a student will ha^e to go to the light switch, 1 
usually by^. the door, .and then return to his/her seat in the dark. Be 
^certain the child has a" clear path to and from the light switch. You 
will, of course, be certain that the student can see the screen when 

returning to 1 iiis/her seat. 

* * » * 

Safety: As the teacher you have the responsibility for„ the safety and 
security of your class. Extension power and speaker cords can be a reai- 
danger to the children as well as the equipment. Well designed rooms 
minimize the need for ' extension cords, but any time you have the cords 
lying about the room, you have potential danger. The first rule should 
be no movement of children when the room is dark. Secondly, ^children 
should be taught -to walk cautiously around the equipment whenever it 
appeals in the- room. (W^'know how hard this is but in the event of 
legal action, you will at least have the protection of having issued the 
warning.) ' . - , 

Equipment should be used while on a stable cart. Placing the projector 
on a {student desk i<* inviting damage to the equipment. The equipment 
power [cord should be plugged into the cart and <the cart power cord into 
the wall or* flopr receptacle. If the c*rt' cord is kicked the equipment 
will have less chance of' falling to the ground. In the event you must 
plug the ' equipment cord directly into the outlet, tie the cord to^ a 
chair or table close .to the projector, and then plug into the receptacle. 
Again, this will .minimize the .danger to the equipment! * 

Use only* as much cord las is needed to reach the outlet. Excess length 
increases the danger of student injury since curls and loops can easily 
"catch" a child's foot. Fold ,up extra cord, secure with a string or 
rubber band, and place under the machine support. Run the cord to the 
nearest outlet and choose a path with as little student traffic as 
possible. . If the equipment is to remain set up^for several class 
periods or days, the cojrd should be covered with duct or masking tape to. 
keep it_fiat_to ^the-JEloor. — The~best~protection is specially designed-, 
rubber mats which* can be placed over the cord to prevent tripping. 
* ' . * ' \ - " 
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Other things to watch for Include wet spots on the floor which can be 
slippery and cause a fall. Watch for sharp edges on £ools, audiovisual 
equipment, displays, etc. Check the safety cover on moving parts on 
models, mock-ups and realia. And, of course, exercise great care in the 
demonstration of materials, which can break or sp?ll any liquid. 

Along this same line you should know the emergency fire, tornado and 
other disaster drill procedures for each teaching location. You will 
need to lead the group to safety and' make the decision. Know at least 
two ways out of the building where you are teaching. 

Forewarned is clearly forarmed. 

"* ■ * * 

Screen Placement and Selection . In most modern school rooms a permanent 
wall mounted screen has. been provided- In these cases, the teacher's 
responsibility is to provide each .learner with a clear, unobstructed 
view of' the projected image. # 

" * v 

The lowest point of the projected image should be level with or above 

the top of the heads of the, seated students. Any lower and the shadows 
, of student heads will prove a major distraction. 

: ' ■ • ■ p , 

When projecting an image on a screen, the entire screen surface should 
be filled. Assuming' the above*, no student should sit closer than two 
screen Widths nor more than six screen widths from the screen. Any 
closfer and the student cannot see the entire screen at one time and 
therefore might miss some important action. Any further away and detail 
becomes too small to see. To test this concept, we suggest you experi- 
ment with your home television set and a baseball game. Try and watch 
the action close up, then try to see the ball while seated far across 
the A room. 




Figure 10-1. Optimum seating for viewing a projected image 

*In addition, best viewing is from inside an arc 30° on each side of the 
axis o v f projection (See Figure 10-1). Watch for ambient light as 
'described earlier in this chapter. 

Keystoning is a major problem when using the overhead projector. It can 
also be a problem with any projected image. Keys toning is defined as an 
image in which one part is larger than another. Its most usual shape 
looks like Figure 10t2. You will note that the top of the image is 
larger than the bottom" of the image. , This distorted image is caused 
when the projector and the screen are not centered with each other. 
Note Figure 10-i 
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Figure 10-3., Lens/screen positions * * 

* * • > 

When the top of a keystone image is in sharp focus, the lower portion 
will be out cf focus likewise, when the lower portion is in focus, the 
top' will be out of focus, "Wbea you focus on .the center of the image i 
both the top and bottom of * the projected image will be out of focus. 
Clearly (pun intended) ' then, when a projected image has a keystone 
shape, it must be changed to a non-keystone shape. , 

There are two ways to correctjfcthe keystone problem. One way is to bring 
the projector head up, to th^Ren^er of the screen. This works well with 
16m motion picture/ filmstri^ and 2x2 slide projectors. It is a 
problem, however, with the overhead projector since the projector is in 
the front of the room and placing the lens in the center of the screen 
blocks the* view for many of the audience. 

The second way to correct the problem is to tilt the. screen so that it 
is perpendicular to the lens. See Figure 10-4. 
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Figure 10-4; Moving the screen to correct keystone 
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Either the top of' the screen can be tilted forward or the bottom of the 
screen can be pulled back. Wall mounted screens shoul4J>£ hung at least 
12 inches from 'the wall so that they can be pulled back to correct for 
.keystone.' Tripod screens can be purchased with a top part to permit' 
movement of the screer. See Figure 10-5. 
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Figure A 0-5. Tripod screens 



So far we have assumed that you are working in a room which has a screen 
as a permanent rcom fixture. There will be times', however, when you 
will need to select a screen for your room.' The easiest way to deter- 
mine the size of the screen is 'to. measure the length of the room and 
divide by six. This will give the proper sized screen 'which will 
maximize the seating area for the room described above. 

The' most usual placement of a screen is in the front and center of a 
room. See Figure 10-6. * ' * 

4- 
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Figure 10-6. Screen placed Jront and center in a room 
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Sometimes there are compelling reasons, such as strong ambient light, 
for Moving a screen Jto another location* In all cases the screen should 
be in the front, of thV room but -either corner can be chosen and still 
provide a. good view fpV all. of the students. See Figure 10-7. The 
screen should be placed against the source of the ambient light. For 
instance, if t windows wer^ in the top wall of Figure 10-7, you would use 
the screen in the Number 1 position. * 
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Figure 10-7. Screens placed front and corners in a room 



In addition t6 choosing between a wall mounted pr tripod screen, you can 
pick among aMnatte white, "beaded, lenticular, or rear projection screen, 
depending on the/light conditions of the room* 

/* * # • - 

Th£ matte white screen is the least expensive screen and must be used in 
fairly dark rooms/- It is a good choice in most rooms. * 

The beaded screen is essentially a matte white screen with glass beads 
glued onto the projection surface. It is somewhat, more expensive than 
the /natte white screen, but has a brighter image. This is useful in 
larger rooms that can be kept very dark. This screen is particularly 
sensitive to ambient light and has a somewhat softer focus than the 
matte white screen. . < * 1 

The lenticular screen was designed for the modern classroom with many" 
large windows and an abundance* of anbieqt light. It was constructed in 
such a way that ambient -light is directed away* from the e/es of the 
viewer, making the image stronger and more easily seen. ~ Sinc"B~~±t~T:s- 
'considerably more expensive than .the matte white screen, it should only 
be used in the very hard-to-darken rooms. 



The above, three screens are generic and are available from a variety of 
manufacturers. One 'manufacturer's specific screen must be mentioned, 
however, .since it can be used in full' sun or any brightly lighted room.. 
The Kodak Ektalite screen \ is a specialised form 9f the lenticular 
screen. It is so good at fighting the. problems of ambient light >that 
^when it is used » in a fully darkened room, the i,mage is so bright as to 
hurt the eyes; " " , . * 

Another answer to tEe problem of ambient light in the classroom is |the 
rear projection sjcreen^ These screens operate on the sam6 principal as 
the television picture tube and/ Vith*a small c iount of shading, can be 
used in> a fully lighted room, Room size limitations have made this 
method of projection* impractical for full 'class viewing. It is most 
widely used in study carrels or other individual or small .group; viewing 
situations . - > * 

Selection of the screen, then*, depends on the light level of the room, 
the size of the room and thecnumber of viewers. »» 

Conclusion. We have seen that the most common classroom environment 
problems include temperature, noise, odors, ventilation, light, safety 
and screens. . In the ideal world, each of these^will have a solution and 
"you will utilize the media in a perfect environment* 

i • * , * ' . <r ' 

In 'reality, we know that problems frequently do > not have a solution, 
e.g>, the marching band outside on a warm f$ll afternoon* Or else, when 
we attempt to solve one problem, we create another. For instance, the 
outside" noise can be controlled' by closing the 'windows, but then the 
room becbmes hot and stuffy and there might even, be" a problem of odor* 
What do you choose * noise or heat and odor?' There is, of course, no 
one solution. You, as 4 a professional teacher, will. need- to assess your 
audience and make a decision based on the group at that moment in "time. 
Today* s solution might be tomorrow's problem* * 

3* Prepare the . Audience c. The teacher's first step in getting the 
audience ready iox • a medium can be illustrated by" the story of the 
Missouri farmer who had- purchased a new mute* It had been guaranteed by 
the mule skinner to be ond of the smartest and most cooperative mules in 
the .country and would' respond to v6j.ce commands of "go," "right," 
"left," "plow," "pull," "stop," etc. 

The next day the farmer hitched up the mule to the plow and- said, 
"plow."' Nothing* * So he- said "plow" again* Again nothing* .This went 
on for ,a % while until the farmdr yelled "stop it," and, of course, the 
mule did that* 1 By* this time the farmer was more than a little upset* 
He removed the flow and dragged the mule back to Friendly Sam, the mule' 
man.' (You can just see the farrows behind the mule as the farmer drags 
thtf stifirlegged mule to. Friendly Sam.) — * 

"What *s. up,", says Friendly Sam with a smile, hands in his overalls, and 
>a chew in his cheeks. 

"You *#%---?!!! That mule ^s so dumb, so stupid, that he didn't* do a 
thing you said, he .would. I hitched him. up, "and asked him to "plow" and. 
Viot a thing. I want my money back." 



"Well, now, I still say this mule is *what I sold him as! Watch! 11 
Friendly Sam picked up a 2" X,4" and wacked the mule right between the 
eyes, \ - . , 

The farmer complained, "What did you do that for? You said he vould be 
cooperative' "and % work with voi« commands onljr. Why, using the 2 x'A 
makes ^you^and the mule no better than any other mule skinner. Give me 
my mbhey back."- „ 

"No ^way. This' mule % is, indeed, cooperative and works with voice com- 
mands. It's just that~first, you have to get his attention;'* m * 

So* tpp, your ^irst task in the 'classroom is to .get the attention of the 
students* You will not, we hope, have to hit your students between the 
eye's with a c 2*' x 4*' (or its verbal equivalent) but you will have to use 
some attention-tgetting devices . "'Depending on your audience and class- 
room, you- will- need to choose something that permits the student to 
shift gears from his or h^r personal fantasy world to your classrobta and 

'subject. If. you are .teaching classes-where the students are c highly 
motivated and mature,' you can /get' their, attention by simply saying 
something like t "OK, let's get/ started 1 ." In a driver education class, 

, you f can get their attention with, "Today's lessor might save your life 
some day." Unfortunately, . most of us teach classes that do not have a 
high proportion of self-motivated students, or a subject, with life and 
death decisions hanging oa knowing the course content. 

. Several techniques or signals which appear to work effectively include: 

1. Briefly turning the lights, off and on in a windcwless class- 
room. 

2/. A be^ll on, the teacher's desk. 

3. Tapping' the desk with a pencil. 

4. A standard phrase puch as glisten up," "can I have your at- 
tention, please," "quiet," etc. 

Once you have their .'attention, you will need \o lead \them into the 
medium. You will n^ed to, prepare their minds for the message the medium 
will bring. . It is not enough to say, "Let's se£ the movie. ' b (The 
^authors wish to put. in an- editorial aside about the use of "t^e term 
"movie" to . describe a -film in the classroom. -Since meaning is rn the 
person and most people associate a> '"movie" with entertainment, the use 
of, the term "movie" Y in the- classroom prepares' them to be entertained. 
We- assume that your purpose for using a film in the classroom is that it 
is the best way to deliver some 'content to the class, not just tb enter- 
tain them. Therefore, we recommend the' use of the term "educational 
film" or "fiim" in,, your* introduction, rather than movie. We hasten to 
add that*' we see nothing wrong with entertaining a class, especially when 
used as a motivational tool.) 

One of the > ways to prepare a class for the use of media is to tie it to 
past learning and experience. "Show the class how it will extend their 
knowledge of thef subject under discussion. j 



Tell the .class what to look.' for in-fche" medium. This is -not a Hollywood 
"who done it" where you, .do not want . to spoil the story for fche viewer-. 
The student will—need to know the purpose of the medium and which parts 
are important. Host media have* much more information than the student 
can possibly remember, so guidance toward the relevant points is im- 
portant; ' ( * . w 

We are reminded of .the story of the new assistant preacher who lost the 
congregation sermon after sermon. He noticed that his superior always 
had warmly received, sermons and that people remembered the message (for 
a few days anyway). So he asked tlie older man the secret of his preach-* 
ing.. The older man said, "First. I tell them what I'm going to tell 
.them, then I. tell them, "then -I tell, thfim what I told them?? "* So too in 
the use* of media, you. first have to tell them what the media is going to 
teil thenu. ' . \ * > % . v . 

You will need to count^r^ false statements that the medium might contain. 
These should have been noted when this ^f ilm was previewed (see. Chapter 
9). You will need to ..mention £ome dated aspect of the medium so that 
the class is not so "hung up" on the funny clothes, .old cars, or strange 
hair styles that they miss the educational message of the medium. 

It , is important *to define words and terms that" are' new to the class. 
The\uthors use a film in their teaching that contains the phrase, "The 
admiral has retired and. is turning tlie fleet over to" you for sinking." 
We both thought that the admiral had been so" upset with a crew's per- 
formance that he had .taken his, pension and quit^the Navy. (The content 
did not fit the thought that he had gone to bed, which, however, is 
another; logical interpretation \ to the phrase.) After some years of 
using the film- we had a student yho had spent a number of years in the 
Navy and he explained to us that m the Navy, after a Naval- engagement, 
the losing fleet would go into a ^full scale pej.l?mell retreat, i.e., 
retire from the scene of battle. This, of course, changed the meaning 
of the statement and made the film everk better. 

\ 

Another method of getting the class read^\for the use of a medium is to 
have the class prepare a list of questions\hat they think the film can 
-answer. * K Or yqu can give the class a set of questions and tell them to* 
look for the answers in the medium.^ \ , 

\ 

A word or two of caution; remember; that your class, isxanxious to see the 
medium. Don't dull their anticipation by dragging ofrt your introduc- 
4 ciqn. Be brief and to the point,, If you take 20 minutes N t^ introduce a 
10 minute, medium , why bother using the material at all? Be careful also 
that you don't overdo the questions and "things-to-look-for^! , Many 
media have a certain aesthetic value of their own and should be enjoyed 
as an experience, not just as a group of individual .answers to teacher- 
posed questions. 

4.- Use the Medium : So far you have looked at the visual material, you 
listened to the audio, you took the study trip, you got the learning 
environment -in ' top condition and have the audience all set and eager to 
learn f rom ' the medium. You now need to use the medium in the best 
possible manner. It would be a shame to do all of the above and then 



lose the audience by failing to observe the following simple steps in 
effective presentations. 

The mediui should be set up and cued to 'the exact start of the material. 
.When you have your audience ready, you can move quickly and directly to 
the' material without giving the group a chance to be distracted. 

If , you are using projected material, da not start or end with a white 
screen. This encourages students to put their hands into the light 
beam. The audience,* then, is distracted from the main purpose of the 
material and your careful attention to getting them ready for the medium 
is lost. WfieQ using a 16mm film, do not run the 10-9-8-7 — ♦ This is*' 
worse th$n the white screen, especially when- the class starts the count 
down chant. If you cannot cue the film before the class period, a card 
held in fronf. o£L\the lens will prevent the white screen and the numbers 
from being seen . and yet permit you to , start with the title. When usirig 
2x2 projectors, solid cards at the start and end of the presentation 
will prevent tJie white screen. Filmstrips can use the card as mentioned 
above.' The overhead projectors^ should not be turned on until the trans- 
parencies are on the projector stage and, likewise, it should be turned 
pff before' removing the material from the stage. 

Focus is ; another important* fc aspect to proper viewing. When materials are 
out of focus, even * a little, it adds "noise 11 to the system and inter-* 

-feres with the message. The correct way to *focus> material is to "go from 
soft focus, to sharp focus and continue into soft focus. v Then return to 
sharp focus. It may take several passes till you are certain that you 
have the best possible focus. You cannot ever be certain that you haye 

^the best possible focus -if you only go from^soft focus to what you think 
is sharp. 

Audio material should jbe started with the volume low and then brought up 
to the appropriate ^evel. Whenever possible, the speaker should be 
slightly above the h£ads of the listeners. When speakers are placed 
low, the sound^ is absorbed by the bodies and a higher volume is needed 
for all to "hear. When the material is finished, you should turn down 
the* Volume so .that t^e, sound* fades away. Avoid the hiss, crackle wand 
pop%f static. This noise also will distract v the students from the main 
purpose of the presentation. t \ 

We recommend that only that portion of a medium be used that is con- 
, silent with the audience" and the objective of the unit. Because the 
film or tape is 15 minutes long, or there are^B2 pictures in the film- 
strip or slide .set,, is not a sufficient iWson to use these items 
entirely. You would not require a student; to read a ipO page b^ook when 
the material for the unit is found in Chapter 8, pages 76-81. 

You can stop the medium at any point where t # ie content is Weak, needs 
further explanation or has raised questions that need answers. Remember 
that the medium doesn't have to be rua through from the beginning to end 
without stopping just because it was made that way. Media should be 
used creatively and actively and this includes using only that part of 
the medium which is appropriate as well as stopping the material at 
appropriate, pre-planned intervals. 



s Multimedia is another concept that hag many advantages.' This concept 

suggests that two o if more different media be used at^the same time or 
; * sequentially in the teaching of a single concept. For instance, a 
filmstrip may be used to show- the animal in a great deal of detail, 
' Then a film clip might be. used to show the animal in. action. This could 
be followed by an overhead diagram . showing tl\e parts of the animal and 
v * how they work in the action shown in the film* A model * aid show the 
same parts in 3-D while presentation of a live specime'n could conclude 
the days work* A bulletin board could be the final wrap, up of the 
-topic. . 

All media are subject to Murphy's Law which states. that "if it can 'go 
wrong, it will*!A The several corollaries include "If several things can 
go wrong; the one that will go wrong .will Cause the most damage** and 
"when >it goes wrong it will go wrong at the worst possible moment." 

The problem then is not "j&tat if something goes wrong?" but, "What do I 
da when it goes wrong?" ffae. of the most common problems is the burning 
out of jjrojectiQn lamps. * When a projector is to be used,, a spare *bulb 
should be physically next to .the projector, fhen, when the bulb'burns 
out,~ it is a simple matter of removing the bad bulb and , inserting a n6w H 
one. In a minute or two the projector is^fcack in service. CAUTION: 
Always unplug, the projector* when changing bulbs. Also approach the bulb 
with caution since you can get a nasty burn from a hot bulb* Handled in 
this manner, the' class ^will not have much time to get off of the subject 
and they will be impressed with your professional cool and competence. 
We are aware of schools where spare bulbs are one of the main^occupants 
of the school safe. When a bulb burns out the teacher miist bring the 
burned ctut bulb to the office and >wait for a new one . How demeaning to 
have the- secretary qr principal peer over their glasses as if to ,say, 
"How dare you' burn out my bulb." How educationally unsound to leave 
.your classroom* How far the children will be from nfe subject matter. 
How hard it will be f to get them ready again— if you can get them back on 
this day* All because there is a fear that the $13 bulb will be "ripped 
off." Ask the person ' responsible fot this kind of bulb replacement 
policy to price the school's cost for the missed class time and see how 
the small value of the~bulb stacks up. 

/ V 

A second problem, is the., breaking of the medium, particularly 16mm film 
film. Again tfce key to good utilization is to keep the show on the road 
and not to allow this action to put you, out of business. If a 16mm film 
breaks, simply Overlap the two ends about 2 1/2 - 3 feet on the take up 
reel and continue to show, the film* Slip a small piece 'of paper at the 
broken point* After class, return the film .to the school's media 
specialist and have them repair the film. DO NOT fix it ypurself with 
tape, rubber cement, straight pins, staples, or paper clips. This only 
increases the amount of damage. . 

If you are a regular user of media, you will want to have a number of 
items in your emergency survival kit* These items c&n include an 
. extension cord, three prong outlet converter, tape, pliers, screw 
driver, and flashlight* Other specialized material will depend on the 
equipment you normally work with but could include lens, cleaning tissue 
and fluid, mechanics towel, felt-tip marker, band-sids, pencil and note 
pad arid aspirin* • * , • / 1 , ' 



° . " \ 

Showmanship, then, means much more than getting, a picture on the screen 
and sound out of the speaker. It means more than starting a class on 
time or in such a way that the medium ends wi?th the class bell. Show- \ 
manship means being professional .with your media presentation. Show- 
manship means putting a , picture on the screen and sound out of the 
speaker, and smoothly keeping it there without interruption or distrac- 
tions. Showmanship means' the information \is tlie center of attention, 
NOT you: \ ' r - , / 

No one notices the media operator when everything goes as planned. But? 
we all remember when the P. A. " system didn 1 1 work; 5*hen the extension/ 
corcl was pulled out of the wall socket, and the film* didn't start, all' 
after the lights had all been tuirhed off;, when the brknd new projector 
was delivered .just as the class got underway. and when the film was to be 
shown, nobody in the class knew how to^run .it; and when the projection 
lamp blew out at the' start of the slide set **jnd theP spare bulb yas 
15 minutes away. That's when the media operator rather than the content 
is. the center. of attention. # . * ' * / 

The true, professional has made every mistake in the book once, but Is/he 
never makes the same mistake a secoftd time. * i 

» ° * ^* « • / 

J>. - Follow-up : Since you told them in advance what you were going to 
"tell them and then you told them, now you need a to* tell them what you 
have told them. We call this follow-up or review. There, are mariy ways 
to r 'accomplish this review and the following suggestions are onlv a few 

of the many ways available to you. ' fc * J 

, ' ^ s - / 

1. Use the medium again. Research has .shown that there is a •» 
significant increase in the amount of learning when^'a medium 

. is used a second time. Most items contain ^o much information 
that much of the pertinent material is missed the first time. 

2. Use the medium withoiit the sound or the pictUtfe. This forces 
the student to think through the other half of what they are 
seeing ox hearing. * * 

■ c' 

3. .Use the medium without the sound and have the teacher qr child 
tell in the^r own words what the* action i? ail about *• 

4. Have the student or the teacher tell 31 the content in his/her 
own words . * * - 5 -\ » 

Y 5 . Have the student answer " hofljgwork problems kased on the 

medium's content.- 9 , 

o 

fi. Have a question and answer session. 

7. Divide the class into groups and come to conclusions which are 
reported to the whole- class. 



8. 



Select another level of Dale's Cone of Experience and teach 
the same subject content with the second medium. 



As you*fplan your review, ~ leave lots of room for serendipity;. For 
instance, an elementary class was shown - a, k film on school ^bus safety. 
They got so involved with the problem that they wanted to make a program 
pf their own. They used the school videotape recorder, wrote scripts, 
got permission to use 'one of the local "school buses, practiced, shot 
footage, 'edited and produced a videotape that vas used by all of the 
schools in the district. The values accruing from jthis soft of involve- 
ment went far beyond the information in the original film. An alert 
teacher should always be quick to* capitalize on such interests stimu- 
lated by a film or/ other .medium and jjjuide the students iato meaningful 
and constructive channels .of communication. J 

1} ; . . • | ■ 

6. Test : All medix used in the teaching/learning process should be 
incfluded in any test which covers, the unit of work. We suggested early 
in thijsr; paper that'' instructional, development is' a team process. x A tests 
and measurement specialist might be called in at this point and asked to 
help "in the construction of the test* which will measure how well the 
behavioral objectives have been learned. < 

When the test N has been graded, you can reteach those points that were 
missed by a significant number pf students. Or you can work with 
individual students on the weak points in their learning. The test may 
serve a . gate-keeping* function and only Students that receive a pre- 
determined score catn move on to the next unit of work. Students below a 
given score may need to repeat the unit or be retaught with a different 
medium or* teaching strategy. 
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"You and' your class are dynamic and changing.- Your instruc- 
tional package, is static ? and unchanging. As the Static 
package an<j the dynamic cl^ss diverge, ihe early comfortable 
" .teaching/learning l^i\ix^% is ' replaced with ran uncomfortable 
fit. Depending on Ahe nat&ie of the changes in the class, 
minor or major modifications will be needed to restore the 
; ^^iit»trructional package a .comfortable, successful, teaching/ 
* learning situaticm. For instance your ^unit * on the s&lar 
system is outmoded by new* discoveries resulting from space 
exploration. Meanwhile ,y9ur class has^ become more sophisti- 
cated in the w/ys of space exploration from! their own personal 
television vowing. Hinor changes in theAunit on the solar 
sys.tem by. the substitution of a new videotape for ap outmoded 
16ram film' Converts the package from a* dated concept to an 
exciting rfew experience for \ht class, and the comfortable 
teaching// learning situation is returned. As another example 
your plans -for a class of 18 students are met with a financial 
crunch in the 4 school district resulting in 40 students in your 
f class, including five mentally retarded children being main- 
streamed. 0 Substituting a new videotape for an old 16mm film 
cannot meet tl^e needs of this expanded class as -you have only 
one TV; set and they cannot all see it at once. Furthermore,^ 
the mentally retarded children can't comprehend the totality" 
of the package. Therefore, a major Addition of, one or more TV 
* , sets, nlus a set of remedial materials for those that fall 
behind, is needed to return the class and the instructional 
package* to a comfortable, successful teaching/learning situ- . 
ation. As a third example, your class suffers* from the zero 
population growth and drops v to only eight children; the space 
program is discontinued in favor of a -greater felt need of 
society for solutions to the energy problems. Yqu now tiave an 
instructional .package which is, beyond the interest or needs of 
the class. At this point no modifications will; recreate the 
comfortable, successful teaching/learning situation and a 
decision is made to drop the unit from the class activities." 

So you have * an instructional ' package ? put together \ whicn took into 
accbunt the* communication model, the y Establishment pf instructional 
objectives^ designed to move the learner from a known level of entry 
behavior to a desired level of terminal behavior and the selection of 
appropriate, strategies. You have gathered together! the necessary 
materials,^ facilities, plans, atid equipment; you have tested the entire 
prpcedurp on appropriate learners;' and you have been using the package, 
with comfort and £ confidence for some time. Success has\been apparent. 
Your students are learning. Everybody is happy— or are \they? Are you 
becoming aware that occasionally some students do not succeed? Are some 
•of the concepts becoming dated? Have you seen, or read, lor beared about 
someone else who has had success with some other package? \ In short, are 
you becoming less comfortable with the package than you Were at first? 
If so, the time has come to consider revision. If new discoveries 



resulting^ from space exploration have modified some of : the "concepts you 
had when you designed the. instructional package, then you -will obviously 
want to. correct any misconceptions your package' may foster. For 
example, the traditional picture of the planets portrays Saturn as a 
brilliant gleaming ball surrounded by sparkling rings, th§ only planet 
so decora tively enhanced. Now the latest astronomical study has re- 
vealed that Uranus is similarly ringed, only with^even more rings than 
Saturn* Should you ignore this new £ac£? If you .choose to .incorporate 
such a fact into your existing package, it means a revision of several 
of the items, that make dp the package. For example, you may have pro- 
duced a bulletin board -display of the nine planets and, of course, only 
Saturn was portrayed with rings. Now you really need to add rings to 
your representation of Uranus. Furthermore, they should be darker in 
cplor- and of different thickness and width.- *-(At least that * is how 
present astronomical theory presents the picture, ) But you may also 
have, , in your possession a filmstrip which you purchased, with scarce 
funds. ,I t t is not possible for you to create a different picture of 
Uranus and incorporate it into the filmstrip, so you have only two 
options, abandon, the use of the filmstrip, or use it and try to correct 
the mistaken concept. In either case you are revising "what was origin- 
ally a successful, comfortable package,' It no longer fits correctly. 
You sense a need f<*r a new, correct filmstrip, but the budget won't^, 
allow it. A good picture of the planet with its rings is available from* 
a current newspaper, so a quick trip to the Media Center results in a 
photographic slide which can replace or supplement the, incorrect view 
presented in the filmstrip. t A new concern' is, however, hereby intro- 
duced. You must have a slide projector available even though the main 
.presentation is by filmstrip. This seems like a great inconvenience; so 
ultimately, the decision., is made to abandon the filmstrip in favor of a 
complete slide set made from various photographs of the planets and 
other bodies in the solar system. Using the facilities available in the 
media center, a complete * revision of this one segment of the instruc- 
tional package has restored the comfortable fit and all will work well 
again.. \ - 

Similarly, if the number of pupils in the class has significantly in- 
creased, some small group elements of the package may need revision. If- 
the racial, e ( thnic or I Q. make-up of the class has completely changed, 
there may no longer be a need for the package. This may call for a 
further step in the revisionary process, the step. to be elaborated in 
the next' chapter, 
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CHAPTER 12 • ( 
STARTING OVER AGAIN 

\ , 

"You have been lookin g 'at your current instructional package 
and have con cludedTtj hat it~Ts no longer adequate for you. You 
think you would like to build a new curriculum of your own, 
but you again don't want a typical commercial package. Stf you 
return to your trusted instructional developer who once again 
determines who you are and who you have now beSome. 11 

You had an excellent teaching package which worked well for you and, 
most imp rtantly, worked^well for the pupils, who passed through your 
classroom. However, time\has passed. . New facts haye been discovered 
which make major eLements\ or your package out of date. The 'socio- 
economic make-up, of the children in' your class has changed and they now 
haVe (or lack) the £ind/ of home encouragement which was the case 
earlier. > The size of tire class has 'been greatly changed. Many ether 
factors have changed ; £nd with all of this change you havfe come to fe^l 
that jLht package, even after various* revisions, is no longer adequate. 
Your "only choice now is to abandon it entirely sad design a new unit 
more suitable to the needs and realities of the present. 

While this all sounds quite final, as if it would be a last ditch effort 
to be made before retirement, it is, in fact, part of the regular on- 
going process of total instructional development. One unit of, your work 
may be at this state, and, be ready for diisposal and complete new struc- 
turing while another unit may only need a minor remodeling (see Chapter 
11) and several other units may be working just perfectly. The process 
is perpetual, never ending and continuous- Every system is always in a 
state of change, always becoming something, either better or worse. 
Change is natural, and usually desirable, if the reason for the change 
is to enhance the probability that the learners will learn more, better, 
and/or fas.ter. ' But beware' of making changes just for the sake ' of 
change. , 

What should you da when you feel that time for a tr>tal change has come? 
The instructional development process suggests that you turn back to the 
beginning of this' treatise and' start over since you have come full 
circle. You must again determine what it is "thai; needs to be communi- 
cated, analyze the audience and write the objective/ to be achieved. 
You will be well served to return to the instructional developer you 
successfully worked with before. You can share your new ^ideas with 
someone else who may also have some new insights to help you. You will, 
of course, work through the dreaming stage, the recognition of reali- 
ties, the gathering of materials and the assembling of a workable 
package. Finally, you will use this package -over a period of time, 
always alert to remodeling needs and ultimately the disposal and 
replacement of the package. 



CHAPTER 13 
CONCLUSION 

We must point out that while the instructional^ development process 
sounds logical snd may look, on paper, as though one should always start 
at a particular place in the cycle,' in fact, . teachers scart at many 
places -\n the cycle and still succeed. Maybe you have a viable package, 
working well *Which depends on a certain > l6tam film for one major com- 
ponent. Suppose that film .is destroyed accidentally, and is not re- 
placeable. Maybe a complete ^revision of the unit is the only alterna- 
tive, or maybe a slow remodeling can be done to accommodate some other 
material in pl&ce of the lost 16mm film, or you may decide on' some other 
changes. Whatever your decision, wherever you start, whatever you are 
stimulated to try, the fact remains that the functions enumerated in the 
various chapters of this treatise must all be accomplished in some order 
before you will h$ve generated a personal feeling of success in the use 
of _the instructional development process. One you do have this feeling 
of -success, you will probably become an instructional developer/ your- 
self. Not only will you improve the learning environment for the pupils 
in your classroom but you will be able to help other teachers begin the 
instructional development process f*or themselves. 
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